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EDITORIAL 
East Asia Under God 


October and mid-December of 1949 has given shape to some 
reflections which may not be without interest to readers of 
TuHEOLOocy Topay. I had found time in the course of my wander- 
ings, by several pre-dawn efforts in the Philippine Islands, to pre- 
pare an editorial on the subject, “Jesus Christ, the Lord of Thought.” 


A BRIEF, but intensive, visit to the Far East between mid- 


But by one of the rare vagaries of an ordinarily perfect airmail serv- 
ice, that literary effort has not yet arrived from Manila! So, a full 
month after the Philippine document should have come and with 
due apologies for the tardy issuance of this number which the delay 
has occasioned, I have decided to turn the journey itself into an 
editorial meditation. 


East Asia is that vast area of the globe which extends from Japan 
in the north to Australia in the south and reaches as far west as 
Pakistan on the Afghan border. Here more than a billion people 
live, half the existing population of the world. As a result of re- 
cent happenings, East Asia has taken on regional unity for the first 
time in its history. Formerly such territorial unity as this area had 
was imposed from the outside, whether by conquest, concession, or 
commerce. Now a unity produced by internal conditions makes 
the lands of East Asia feel that they belong together. Defeated Ja- 
pan whose co-prosperity policy for the Far East was thwarted; lands 
like Korea, the Philippine Islands, Indonesia, India, and Pakistan 
which have become politically free and independent; a China which 
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has gone Communist—all these countries have this in common, that 
today they must reorient and reconstruct their whole national ex- 
istence. 

Through the grace of a special sabbatical leave, and drawn to- 
wards the Orient by the prospect of a Christian gathering in Bang- 
kok, I spent nine weeks in Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Siam. After thirty-five years of intimate contact 
with the Christian missionary movement in the West, I came at 
length to that part of the world where mankind lives in densest num- 
ber, where religions of world renown have their ancient seats, and 
where some of the most world-shaking events in history are taking 
place. Unusual opportunities to meet the leaders in the lands vis- 
ited, leaders of thought and leaders in political action, leaders in 
Church and missionary circles, as well as the most varied contact with 
common folk, Christian and non-Christian, have given shape to the 
following reflections on the human situation in East Asia. 


The destiny of East Asia is being determined by three supreme 
realities. 


THE ABYSMAL VoID 


The first of these is the Abysmal Void which underlies all life and 
thought in those lands. The heart of East Asia is a great emptiness, 
an immense vacuum, an eerie chasm. One is haunted everywhere 
by the presence of Nothingness. 

In Japan the Void is metaphysical, or rather theological, in the 
most absolute sense. An imperial dream of destiny has been shat- 
tered. A delirium of grandeur has been dissolved like a roseate 
bubble. The ruler who, in the political mythology of Japan, was 
a divine being, the center of a grandiose world view, has become the 
mild, courteous, and thoughtful gentleman who received me with 
gracious human warmth amid the desolation of his former glory. 
The national spirit of Japan is undergoing a purgation. The na- 
tion is passing through a dark night of the soul. The prevailing 
Void is empty even of hate and resentment. ‘The adulation and ac- 
quiescent obedience, traditionally given to the mighty lords of the 
old Empire, is now being transferred to the beneficent conqueror. 
The receptivity that marks the Japanese mood today, the yearning 
of the people for understanding and affection, bear witness to the 
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practical efficacy of that philosophy of human relations which Gen- 
eral MacArthur expounded to me for a whole hour. He had as- 
pired, he said, to apply to the relations between the victor and the 
vanquished the principle laid down by Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount regarding the love of one’s enemies. ‘That principle he has 
sought to embody and to turn loose in the world of our time. 

The Void is imperiously present in the political life of Korea. 
The thirty-eighth parallel, in one of whose frontier pillboxes I stood 
one unforgetable afternoon and peered at the opposing lines a few 
hundred meters away, is the symbol of a great and deepening rift 
in the life of a lovable and afflicted people. This is the tragic truth. 
All Korea’s resources, as the nation, now free, struggles to remake 
her economy, all her wealth and energy, all the patriotic fervor of 
her youth who engage in military training each morning before day- 
break, all must be poured into the sinister, bottomless chasm of po- 
litical division. What can her Christian president do, what can the 
national majority do, when the attempt to storm the symbolical 
frontier might precipitate a greater rift, the fateful apocalyptic rift, 
of a Third World War? 

The great Void appears likewise in other lands of East Asia. Two 
years ago the King of Siam was found dead in bed. What had hap- 
pened? Was it murder in the palace? Was it regicide, or accident, 
or suicide? The press in Bangkok, during the time of my visit, said 
that ninety-five witnesses had already been called and that eighty 
more had still to testify. But the authorities were non-commital 
as to what they thought had happened. No responsible person 
would venture to say what the cause of the death was, for to do so 
would have immediate political repercussions. So better maintain 
the Void. Meanwhile, the mummified remains of the monarch sit 
in state in an immense urn that glitters with lavish adornment, 
awaiting the hour of cremation which will take place, amid jubila- 
tion, when the new monarch is crowned. But the young king does 
not return from Europe. As to the future, a kindly and hospitable 
people lives in the belief that in Siamese history everything has and 
always will come out all right in the end. This carefree notion pre- 
vails at a time when some concerned scholars, oppressed by the pre- 
vailing corruption, are searching for a term, hitherto non-existent in 
the Siamese tongue, to express the thought of integrity, and at the 
very moment when the eighteen Chinese newspapers in Bangkok 
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have all gone Communist. And Chinese form half the population 
of the capital and about twenty-five per cent of the total population 
of the country! 

As the Void increases and the gloom deepens, the ancient religions 
of East Asia are neither capable of interpreting what has taken place, 
nor do they supply ideas, attitudes, or inspiration that are in any way 
adequate to meet the developing situation. Confucianism has dis- 
integrated in China as it did yesterday in Korea. According to the 
most authentic witness, the nationalistic regime, now tottering to its 
fall on the Chinese mainland, has been honeycombed through and 
through with corruption. In Korea, save for the years of Japanese 
domination when State Shintoism was imposed upon an unwilling 
people, there is no organized expression of any ancient cult. Not 
even secularism has become an organized religion in Korea as it has 
become at times in Latin American lands. Some forty per cent of 
the Japanese people are nominally Buddhists. Millions are devotees 
of both Shintoism and of Buddhism. But according to evidence, 
neither religion has its ancient vitality. Both are bound up with 
the great episodes in family life. People are Shintoists for the cere- 
monies connected with birth and marriage, while Buddhism takes 
care of the funerals. In the life of the new India, concepts have 
arisen as a result of Gandhi’s influence which cannot be traced to 
Hindu inspiration. These are the concepts of individual worth, of 
social justice, and of a sovereign goodness in the universe. In the 
government schools of India today three portraits appear. In the 
center is that of Mahatma Gandhi and on either side the portraits 
of Buddha and of Christ. Into India’s spiritual emptiness Christ 
and Christianity would be adopted and given full status and honor 
were it not for the imperious and uncompromising claim which 
Christianity makes, that Jesus Christ is Lord, God manifest in the 
flesh, the Saviour of the world. 

Buddhism has been well-named the Protestantism of Christianity. 
Buddha is the only real rival whom Jesus Christ has had in East 
Asia. Siam is today the chief Buddhist country in the world. Here 
Buddhism is the state religion. The most impressive moments of 
the time spent in Siam were the moments when I surveyed an im- 
mense reclining figure of the Buddha, a recumbent statue one hun- 
dred feet long that filled a whole temple. Here, in glittering bronze, 
was the expression of no mystic rapture. This figure was not the 
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image of careless repose. In this statue was not portrayed the icy 
coldness of death, the prelude to dissolution. Nor was this death’s 
eternity, like the Recumbent Christ of Palencia, who, in the tre- 
mendous words of Unamuno, is the immortality of death. No; this 
rigid pose, these half-opened eyes rather betokened deliberate, con- 
scious detachment from life and the reality of historical change. 
Here was the quest for Nirvana, an escape from the fluid and the 
transient. In the Recumbent Buddha of Bangkok I saw the end of 
Buddhism, for a religion that cannot adequately interpret or cope 
with historical change has no future in history. I saw also, with 
more clarity than ever before, that what was written in a famous 
treatise on Christian missions published in the early thirties was not 
true when it said: “That final truth, whatever it may be, is the New 
Testament of every existing faith.” ‘The Recumbent Buddha of 
Bangkok, reclining not far from a royal mummy that awaits crema- 
tion, in a capital city where the learned seek a term to express in- 
tegrity, and where a major part of the city’s press has gone Com- 
munist, told me that the days of Buddha are numbered. 


THe Usiguirous COMMUNIST 


Into East Asia’s Void comes the Communist. The ubiquitous 
Communist is the second reality that is determining the destiny of 
the Orient. Despite the optimism of General MacArthur and the 
American occupation authorities, Communists are very real and 
active in the Japanese countryside. Kagawa, who knows rural Ja- 
pan as few of his countrymen do, bore witness to this fact. A Japa- 
nese pastor told me of a Communist who had spent three whole days 
with a young Christian friend trying to convert him to his Marxist 
faith, Not only have Communists gained control in Northern 
Korea, but south of the thirty-eighth parallel they constitute every- 
where a constant source of alarm and danger. The police stations 
in Seoul are engirdled with sandbags. The Korean principal of a 
famous women’s college in Seoul never moves through her own 
campus without being accompanied by an armed guard. The Huk 
movement in the Philippine Islands is agrarian in character, but 
its leadership is Communist. Communists are active in Indo-China, 
Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, and India. 

As for China, Communists are in virtual control of the country 
from Manchuria to the Siamese border. While it was not possible 
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to visit China proper, I met in Hong Kong missionaries and Chinese 
nationals from all parts of Chinese territory. Moreover, the East 
Asia Christian Conference in Bangkok received an important docu- 
ment signed by a number of Christian leaders in China. What is 
the Chinese situation today and the prospects for tomorrow? ‘Those 
who know the Chinese situation intimately are agreed that in April, 
1948, Communist tactics in China underwent a radical change. The 
ruthlessness and brutality that had marked action in Manchuria and 
other parts of Northern China came to an end as the Communist 
armies moved south. In the large cities which they occupied, officers 
and men vied with one another to show themselves models of good 
discipline and friendliness. Church life and missionary activity have 
not been disrupted. War-weary people, ground down by injustice 
and with their faith shattered in the integrity of the Nationalist re- 
gime, welcomed the Communists as “‘liberators.” “The Communists 
when they came taught them to sing. As for Russia, there is evi- 
dence that the Soviet Union is proceeding very warily with China, 
remembering what has happened to other foreigners who became 
unduly involved in Chinese affairs. A change of symbols has taken 
place as Communism moved south. In the North were displayed 
the portraits of Stalin and the Chinese commander, Mao Tse-tung. 
In Central China the only symbols borne by the conquering armies 
were the portraits of Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Communist 
leaders. In South China the portrait of Sun Yat Sen appeared along- 
side that of Mao Tse-tung. Chinese Christian leaders have no illu- 
sions as to what tomorrow may have in store for them. But in the 
meantime they thank God and take courage. They and hundreds 
of missionary colleagues are determined to stand fast and to bear 
their witness to Jesus Christ and the Gospel, and, if need be, seal 
their witness with their blood. 

There is a feeling, however, in some circles that Communism in 
China will be different in its attitude towards the Christian religion 
from what it has been in Russia and other countries. For one thing, 
Russian Communism found a form of Christianity which was most 
insensitive to social justice and the welfare of the common people 
and which had been linked to political oppression. In China Com- 
munists have seen the Christian religion at its best. The structure 
of social life in China, moreover, with the unique place given to the 
family, is something quite different from the traditional structure 
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of life in Russia. It was never difficult for a Russian to lose himself 
in the mass of the people, but the Chinese has belonged to his family. 


ference at Bangkok, ‘“‘between the social revolution which seeks jus- 
tice and a totalitarian ideology which interprets and perverts it.” 
The Christian Church must never be a party to opposing the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the common people in their search for justice, 


» lest it should be found fighting against God who loves the people. 


The Church in China may have to live with Communism as a po- 
litical and social system for a long time to come. In such a case the 
Church must never fail to challenge the Communist view of man 


and the universe. It must open up the depths of the Bible and of 


God’s revelation of himself in Jesus Christ. It must set forth the 
preciousness of the human soul in God’s sight as the basis of every 
crusade for human welfare. And this it must do in China and else- 
where in the assurance that Jesus Christ is Lord and that the Marxist 
view of man and society will eventually be wrecked upon the rock 
of human nature. Because God made man in his own image, only 
the restoration of God’s image in man and Christlikeness in thought 
and behavior can guarantee to human beings a future in God’s world. 
Every attempt to remake man in the likeness of a theory which leaves 
out of account his creation by God and his redemption by Jesus 
Christ is foredoomed to disaster. The true future of mankind in 
China and in all East Asia is with Jesus Christ. 


THE YOUTHFUL CHURCH 


This leads directly to the third and most important present-day 
reality in East Asia. That reality is the youthful Church. In East 
Asia’s Void there walks and works today a spiritual reality more lu- 
minous and more vital than Marxist Communism. Numbering 
some fifteen millions, the Christians in East Asia and the Churches 
to which they belong constitute the most significant human group. 
Tested by persecution, tossed on the swirling tides of revolution, 
inspired with evangelistic zeal and proclaiming with fresh under- 
standing the first and most basic Christian creed that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, those young Churches have caught a vision of their historic 
destiny. The Christian Church in East Asia, child of the Christian 
missionary movement, has now reached the stage of robust adoles- 
cence. 
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The men and women who came to Bangkok in the early days of 
December, from fifteen countries in East Asia, represented the first 
gathering of Christians ever to meet together in delegated assembly 
in that great region of the world. A distinguished Indian Christian 
was the chairman, and an equally distinguished Chinese Christian 
was the secretary of the Conference. On the picturesque grounds of 
a Presbyterian mission school in a suburb of Bangkok, the delegates 
met together for eight days. They conferred regarding the Chris- 
tian cause in the countries to which they belonged and the progress 
of the Gospel in the great region of which they were a conscious part. 
Many and varied were the accounts they shared with one another 
of the trials and triumphs of the Churches in these last years. ‘There 
was a profound awareness of historical change and of the magnitude 
and far-reaching character of the events that were taking place around 
them. 

To the surprise of the few delegates who were present from Euv- 
rope and North America, the old slogans and concerns to which they 
had been accustomed to listen in every Christian assembly where 
representative Asiatics were present, received no vocal expression 
whatever. The new political freedom, the developing revolution- 
ary situation, the disintegration of the old faiths or their failure to 
meet the new needs, lifted our East Asian brethren above the pride 
that springs from nationalism, from racial differences, and from the 
awareness of a rich cultural heritage. The overwhelming concern 
of all there present was to grasp and do justice to the Christian Gos- 
pel in its majestic uniqueness and to proclaim it by word and deed 
in their Churches and countries. ‘The topic listed in the program as, 
“The Cultural Heritage of East Asia in Relation to the Christian 
Message,” became transformed, as the deliberations went on, into 
“The Proclamation of the Gospel in East Asia.” So overmastered 
indeed were the East Asian delegates with a sense of the uniqueness 
of the Gospel of Christ, with the power that the Gospel was mani- 
festing in their several countries, and with the urgency of evangelistic 
effort, that lesser questions, however important, were not considered. 
The need of Christian theology was grasped more clearly than ever 
before. It was stated, however, with unmistakable clarity, that the 
central core in great Christian theology was not something that came 
out of the universal element in all religions, not something to be 
determined by national culture, or by racial temperament, but some- 
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thing that was derived from “a closer acquaintance with the Bible 
as the dynamic Word, a fuller experience of the living reality of 
Christ, and a manifestation of the new man in Christ.” “We feel 
convinced,” they said, “that fellowship with the Lord and a study 
of his Word are the essential prerequisites to produce the kind of 
theology which shall be both loyal to the Divine Revelation and ex- 
pressive of the life and thought of the people of our lands when re- 
newed by Christ.” 

Here were the representatives of a minority movement, a pitiful 
handful among the millions of East Asia. Was there any ground for 
believing that the movement that they represented would be the 
decisive factor in the history of East Asia? Was the Christian mis- 
sionary movement which had sent missionaries from Furope and 
North America to the Far East no more than a romantic and futile 
gesture? Was the missionary movement drawing to a close, bearing 
upon its dying form the sepulchral marks of time’s conditioning? 
Or did one witness in that Bangkok suburb the beginnings of a 
new missionary movement, the missionary movement of the whole 
Church, a united Christian advance across all national and racial 
boundaries and along the whole world front, a crusade into all the 
pagan, unoccupied places in countryside and urban center, in 
thought and in life? 

The Christians assembled in that girls’ academy appeared to me 
as the precursors of a new missionary era. Had I not seen evidences 
on the way to Bangkok of the astonishing power of Jesus Christ on 
the Asiatic mainland and in the Pacific islands? What of the six 
erstwhile brothels in Seoul that were now Christian hostels for uni- 
versity students? What of the rubber factory in the same city which 
gave employment to refugees and provided the means to educate 
eight hundred Christian boys and girls through grade and high 
school? What of a Christian Church in a former Buddhist temple, 
and of a Chrstian museum upon the site of a famous Shinto shrine? 
What of the Batak Church in Sumatra that had grown in a revolu- 
tionary period in the “rice fields and forests’? What of the Chris- 
tian promises regarding the triumph of Jesus Christ? 

Yes, those were the People of the Presence and that Presence was 
onthe march. Many things were in doubt. Rough roads and dark 
had to be trodden. Desperate problems had to be solved. But on 
the Lord’s Day afternoon of December 11, in the closing moments 
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of our last hour together, words sounded in our ears from beside the 


Galilean Sea. Across the centuries our living Contemporary, the 


Crucified who is alive for evermore, summoned his Church to action 
in East Asia and the world. He said to us his disciples, perplexed 
and penitent, but yet expectant, “What is that to thee? Follow 
thou me.” 

J. A. M. 


The Sense of Beyondness 


\ X J HEN Robert Browning wrote the lines—‘‘A man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?’”’—he was 
giving expression to the characteristic nineteenth century 

sense of beyondness. It was essentially an optimistic faith in the 

doctrine of progress and development. There is in our own time, 
however, another sense of beyondness which is something more than 
the lure of the ideal or the steady march toward the heavenly goal. 

It is a conviction that beyond our finite schemes and dreams there 

is an eternal purpose which not only beckons but judges our faith 

and life. In this issue of THEOLoGy Topay we gather together sev- 
eral articles which illustrate in different ways this contemporary 

Christian sense of beyondness. 


In the devotional article, ‘““Let Us Worship God,” the point is 
made that all Christian worship is a response to God’s call from the 
beyond. It is God who calls. We answer. Worship is something 
we do when confronted with the divine summons. This has a bear- 
ing not only on our forms of worship but on our whole conception 
of the function of worship. 

The author is Pastor Emeritus of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. As chairman of the committee 
which recently revised the Presbyterian Book of Common Worship, 
Dr. Kerr has had a deep concern for the enrichment of Protestant 
worship. This he would interpret to mean not merely more liturgi- 
cal techniques but a more basic understanding of the theological 
implications of the relation between God who calls and man who 
answers that call. 


In the timely and provocative article by Joseph L. Hromadka 
which comes to us from behind the Iron Curtain, we catch a glimpse 
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of the awful reality of the Christian sense of God’s beyondness. 
Writing in the midst of revolutionary changes which affect every 
aspect of modern culture including the Church, the author reminds 
Christian believers of their dependence upon God and their conse- 
quent independence of the cultural, social, and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions of the past. This means, on the one hand, that “even though 
we live today under such life-shaking events that all the pillars of 
social and cultural orders are crumbling, we can be sure that the 
Lord of hosts holds the reins firmly in his hands and will in his time 
strengthen the pillars of a new order.”” It also means, on the other 
hand, that “the real Church does not live by a religious and moral 
cultural tradition, but by the Word of the living God, which pro- 
claims judgment over kings and priests, over the rulers and the gov- 
erned, over the ecclesiastical and social institutions.” God’s beyond- 
ness, in other words, is our strength but also our challenge to go 
beyond where we are now—morally, socially, politically, and eccle- 
siastically. 

As the introductory note to Dr. Hromadka’s article indicates, this 
interpretation of the Church is in our day a highly controversial one. 
But we believe readers of ‘THEOLocy Topay, who are not strangers 


to Hromadka’s passionate position, will welcome this manifesto and 
read it with all the care it so clearly deserves. 


Introducing us to what will be for many an unusual and unfa- 
miliar theme, Professor Emile Cailliet in his article, “Frontiers of 
Logic,” leads his theological readers into some of the by-ways of 
so-called “‘primitive’” culture. His purpose is to emphasize the 
point that various ways of thinking and acting among peoples, 
whether “civilized” or not, depend much upon their social and 
environmental situation. ‘The ways of thinking of primitive man 
are undeniably shot through with uncanny forms of logic—a con- 
fused logic, no doubt, to us misinformed and often obscure, yet 
found to ‘make sense’ to the initiated.” What may seem illogical 
in primitive reasoning may, as a matter of fact, simply be a judg- 
ment which we make because of our Aristotelian conception of what 
logic ought to be. In other words, we must go beyond our patroniz- 
ing Western attitude toward “primitive” culture, and indeed be 
ready to go beyond traditional Aristotelianism as in the matter, for 
example, of the concept of causality. Among other implications of 
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importance for the Christian thinker, this anthropological study 
shows how necessary it is to let the Biblical psychology, logic, and 
ethnology speak for themselves. To interpret them in terms of 
some other idiom is not only to re-interpret them but to misunder- 
stand them. 

Professor Cailliet is at present teaching Christian Philosophy at 
Princeton Theological Seminary after a long and varied teaching 
career at the University of Pennsylvania, Scripps College, and Wes- 
leyan University. Prior to his coming to America, he had spent 
some years in Madagascar with the eminent anthropologist, Lévy- 
Bruhl, and he has continued his early interest in this field of study. 


Eschatology, or the doctrine of the “‘last things,” is being revived 
in our time. It is not only that contemporary events sharpen the 
significance of the doctrine but a renewed Biblical study of the sub- 
ject has indicated certain important and hitherto neglected empha- 
ses. We are beginning to grasp the practical implication of the 
New Testament insistence that the hereafter determines the here. 
It has been customary to think of eschatology as an appendix, a sort 
of after-thought, to the Christian faith. But it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the Christian eschatological beyondness is not only 
something which we anticipate but something which modifies and 
conditions life here and now. The article on “Eschatology and 
Worship” explores this insight with special reference to the primary 
act of Christian worship—the sacrament of Holy Communion. Al- 
though we may tend to think of the Holy Communion as a memorial 
of Christ’s death, it is really “an eschatological sacrament.” This 
means that sacrament, worship, and the whole of the Christian life 
are lived with reference to ‘‘the future glory.” This creates an “ex- 
pectancy” which characterizes all of our present existence and casts 
a penetrating light backwards, as it were, upon all our work and 
worship. 

The author, Canon M. A. C. Warren, D.D., who prefers to sign 
himself simply as “Max Warren,” is the General Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society of Great Britain. The substance of 
this article was delivered last summer as a sermon before a group 
of Anglican scholars known as the Evangelical Fellowship for Theo- 
logical Literature. 
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Carrying further the point made in the devotional article and in 
the preceding discussion, Howard Hageman in “The Liturgical Re- 
vival” presents an illuminating analysis of a movement which has 
already had great influence upon Christian Churches throughout 
the world. When liturgy is mentioned nowadays, sides are quickly 
chosen. Some see in its revival the one sure sign of hope; others 
regard it no less vehemently as a plague decimating the spontaneity 
of the faith. We believe the article on this subject included here 
is of the greatest importance in providing a needed perspective as 
over against the two reactions just mentioned. For here the liturgi- 
cal revival is conceived as going beyond, far beyond, the meager pur- 
poses so often assigned to it by both its ardent enthusiasts and its 
determined detractors. Four major examples of this are offered: 
first, “liturgy is concerned solely with what a congregation says and 
does in its act of worship.’”” It is not at all a matter of pulpit furni- 
ture, clerical garb, or lighting fixtures. Second, “authentic Chris- 
tian worship must be corporate.” It is not a “duet’’ between min- 
ister and quartette which those in the pews listen to and observe. 
Third, ‘‘worship is dogma come to life.” It is not a substitute for 
doctrine but the expression of it. And fourth, “all Christian wor- 
ship is basically sacramental.’” ‘This not only puts the Sacrament in 


the first place of importance but reminds us that “Christian worship 
moves in two worlds at once.” 

Howard G. Hageman is one of the younger ministers of the Re- 
formed Church in America. He is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and New Brunswick Theological Seminary. At the present 
time he is the pastor of the North Reformed Church in Newark, 
New Jersey. 


The article on ““The Meaning of Time in Christian Thought” 
has come to us in a curious round-about way. Professor H. Richard 
Niebuhr of the Yale Divinity School sometime ago received a letter 
from Miss Muriel Cronin, a school teacher on an Indian reservation 
in Keams Canyon, Arizona. Miss Cronin had been on a summer 
college tour in Europe where she met a Dutchman by the name of 
Clement de Haas who had spent some years as a prisoner of war and 
was at the time especially concerned to do what he could to build 
good will among Dutch and German young people. He sent the 
article to Miss Cronin requesting her to submit it for publication 
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in some American journal with the intention of using whatever it 
earned to buy food and clothing for the German young people resi- 
dent in his town. Miss Cronin, having taken a course of study at 
the Yale School of Nursing, sent the article to Professor Niebuhr 
whom she had met in New Haven. He in turn, being a member of 
the Editorial Council of THEoLocy Topay, knew exactly what to 
do with it. 

The author himself tells how he came to prepare his study on the 
meaning of time. “In the Royal Naval Hospital at Greenwich, in 
the Spring of 1947, I was discussing recent developments in theol- 
ogy with the Reverend Owen Tasker. He said he thought that 
nothing was more important than the shift of emphasis in the matter 
of eschatology. So often, in textbooks of dogmatic theology, discus- 
sion concerning the last things—for that is what eschatology means— 
comes at the end, a kind of awkward appendix to the rest. But all 
this has changed. We have come to see that what is essentially novel 
in Christianity is simply a new way of envisaging the relation of time 
and eternity, and the chapters of theology which deal specifically 
with their relation stand out less as a kind of after-thought than as 
the setting of the whole discussion.” 


“Art for art’s sake” is not such a popular slogan as it once was. 
Perhaps the reason is that artists don’t like to think of their art as 
having even a self-centered function. Certainly, modern art is not 
for religion’s sake. But that is a pity for both art and religion. 
This at least seems to be Chad Walsh’s contention in his interesting 
and readable article. ‘The two, he suggests, need each other, and 
he proceeds to demonstrate by vivid and pointed example just what 
a vital Christianity might contribute to art and what art might do 
in the service of the Christian faith. For one thing, Christianity 
could impart an “enlarged understanding of human nature” which 
would provide the artist with both a higher and a lower dimension. 
And if art and Christianity were to live in mutual recognition of 
each other, the results for Church architecture, painting, religious 
drama, and music would be incalculable. Some may not approve 
the suggestion that Albert Schweitzer be placed in a stained glass 
window, performing an operation on an African native. But the 
intention is surely right, to “dramatize the relevance of Christianity 
to all times and conditions.” In any event the present state of re- 
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ligious art is nothing to be complacent about, and the author points 
the way beyond to undreamed possibilities. 

Chad Walsh, who will be remembered for his article, “First Things 
Last,” in the April, 1949, number of THEOLocy Topay, is Professor 
of English Literature at Beloit College, Wisconsin. He has recently 
published a book on the thought of C. S. Lewis, and this present 
article is to be included in a forthcoming volume, Early Christians 
of the 21st Century. 


As a sort of biographical study in the Christian sense of beyond- 
ness we turn to Charles Haddon Spurgeon whose conversion took 
place just one hundred years ago this month. The story of his con- 
version told in this final article is compelling, and the account of his 
subsequent rise to pulpit fame, though familiar, still sounds too 
superlative to be true. To preach for thirty-one years in the same 
place to a congregation of six thousand people twice a Sunday is to 
establish a record and elicit respect. What was Spurgeon’s secret? 
A wonderful voice, the common touch, love of the King James’ Ver- 
sion, certainty and assurance in preaching, and a basic all-controlling 
Christocentric point of view. All these are manifestations of his 
“genius” though they do not fully explain it. 

John Pitts is well qualified to write on his subject for he was him- 
self trained for the ministry in Spurgeon’s College in London. Mov- 
ing on to a doctorate in theology at London University, he migrated 
to Canada where he occupied a pulpit in Montreal. In recent years 
he has been the minister of the First Presbyterian Church of Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

H. T. K., Jr. 





LET US WORSHIP GOD 
By HuGH T. KERR 


pictures A. B. Davidson coming as a lad out of the lonely country 

to the lonelier streets of Aberdeen and in his shy and sensitive 
manner stealing through the city looking in upon the families gath- 
ered in happy fellowship around the evening fire. Then some one 
would pull down the blind and the lonely student would slip away 
into a still more bitter loneliness. ‘That is a picture of what life is 
without worship. It is the pulling down of blinds. It is shutting 
out fellowship. 

What a thrill we should experience as the minister’s voice is heard 
in invitation and command: “Let us worship God.” That is the 
true note with which worship begins. It gives worship its rightful 
setting, for worship is the response of the soul to the call of God. 
The true worshipper answers back, ““Here am I.” God initiates the 
movement; we complete it. God knocks on the door: “Seek ye my 
face.” We respond: “Thy face, O Lord, will we seek.” Jacob, in 
the wilderness, heard the divine call, and built an altar and wor- 
shipped. Isaiah, in the temple, saw God high and lifted up and 
heard the heavenly voices, “Holy, Holy, Holy,’’ and made his con- 
fessional response, ‘““Woe is me for I am undone.” Worship is not 
something we say or sing. It is something we do. It has been said 
that instead of filling our church bulletin boards with our names and 
our topics, we should fling out the challenge, “Come to Church, Sun- 
day. Something is going to happen here.” And something does 
happen. 

When Ezekiel began his ministry, he beheld a vision of bewilder- 
ing beauty: “As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round about. 
This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord. 
And he said unto me, Son of man, stand upon thy feet and I will 
speak unto thee.” Worship demands alertness, activity. In the su- 
preme act of worship, the Holy Communion, we hear the command: 
“This do.” Something is being done. According to Dom Gregory 
Dix, in The Shape of the Liturgy, the early Church received the 
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sacrament not kneeling, nor sitting, but standing; it was symbolic 
of action on the part of the recipient. 

This is why worship is so supremely important. The late Arch- 
bishop Temple, shortly before his death, said over the radio: “This 
world can be saved from political chaos and collapse by one thing 
only, and this is ‘worship.’”” His audience was startled and critical 
until he added: ““To worship is to quicken the conscience by the 
holiness of God, to feed the mind with the truth of God, to purge 
the imagination by the beauty of God, to open the heart to the love 
of God, to devote the will to the purpose of God.” Worship is the 
response of the heart to God’s call, God’s challenge, God’s initiative. 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” And man responds and 
opens the door. 

As we listen to the worship of the Psalms, to the sound of the 
trumpet, the psaltry, the harp, the timbrel, the stringed instruments 
and organs, the high sounding cymbals, one marches with the vic- 
torious hosts of the Almighty. It is said that the songs in the Tem- 
ple could sometimes be heard in Jericho, fifteen miles away. Au- 
gustine states that the test of a Christian hymn is that it expresses 
praise to God. I am very much afraid that such a simple test would 
crowd out of our hymnals many of our ethical and humanistic and 
pedagogical hymns. A true hymn knocks at heaven’s door. It 
arrests the heavenly hosts. It adds to the celestial triumph. It 
marches with the angels. ‘““O Come, Let Us Adore Him.” 

As it is with praise, so must it be with prayer. It, too, is the re- 
sponse of the soul to the divine urgency. Marcus Dods once said 
that there were in London in his day better preachers than Oswald 
Dykes, but “he would go across London to hear Dykes pray.” That 
is an unusual tribute, for too often prayer lacks just such appeal. 
True prayer begins with the note of adoration. It does not rush 
in upon the royal presence without a fitting approach. ‘When you 
begin your petitions,” says William Law, “use such various expres- 
sions of the attributes of God as may make you most sensible of the 
greatness and power of the divine nature.” 

Let us worship God. We are God’s people. We participate in 
common worship, common confession, common praise. Worship is 
inclusive, corporate, congregational. It is not individualistic. It 
isnot a monologue. It is not a dialogue between the minister and 
the choir. It is the voice of the people responding to the call of 
God. 





THE CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
FACES TODAY’S CHALLENGES 


By JoszpH L. HromMApDKA 


Prefatory Note—Dr. Joseph L. Hromddka, Dean of the Jan Hus Theological Faculty in 
Prague, is considered the foremost Protestant theologian and Church leader in Czechoslovakia. 
He fled the Nazi terror and came to the United States to spend eight years in exile as a pro- 
fessor of theology in Princeton Theological Seminary. Shortly after the War closed, during the 
summer of 1947, he and his family returned to his native land to help in the reconstruction. 

Political conditions changed rapidly and the Communist Party came into power early in 
1948. Since that time Dr. Hromadka and his colleagues have had to face a new situation. 
They have tried to maintain a Christian position in their national revolution, believing that 
while the new order represents an inevitable development in history, the Christian must not 
withdraw from it, but take a positive yet critical attitude towards it and give his Christian 
witness in it. That this is being done is evidenced by this powerful address, which is here 
presented in unabridged form. 

Some think that Hromddka has gone too far in working with the new order, although they 
admire his courageous stand and his precarious position. Others, who know the European 
situation, feel that he is on the right course, and that his future will no doubt determine the 
future of evangelical Christianity in all Communist countries. Communists in Czechoslovakia 
respect men like Hromddka, because they know that such Christians are sincere, fearless, and 
incorruptible. They also know that Christians like Hromadka have great social concern for 
the le. 

Phis address, delivered a few months ago to several thousand people in one of the large 
halls of Prague, is based upon Psalm 75 and will indicate to those who read the Psalm how 
relevant the Bible is! It reveals the core of the Protestant faith of the Reformation which 
is coming to renewed life in many areas of the Church. The address also communicates the 
tension which in a sense always exists between the Church and the world, the tension which 
in our time has become acute.—E. G. Homrighausen. 


I. THe CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION RELIES ONLY Uron Gop 


E are supposed to speak about the Church of the Reforma- 

tion facing the challenges of today. As a starting point we 

can use the 75th Psalm. Do read it through carefully, 
word by word, verse by verse, so that you can clearly see the perspec- 
tive from which we should view our position, our aim, and our tasks. 
A little while ago, Dr. V. Hajek reminded us that we should praise 
the Lord before everything else, we should magnify his holy name, 
and only then shall we find a true attitude to our brother, to the so- 
called social tasks, and to all the present difficulties. We can there- 
fore start out from his words—if only for the reason that the 75th 
Psalm starts out by praising the Lord, God of hosts. His name is 
near, wondrous are his works, in his hands are our days. Everything 
is under his government and his authority. Though there be days 
of peace or days of confusion, he reigns over the actions of the nations. 
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“The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved: I bear up 
the pillars of it” (Psalm 75: 3). Even though we live today under 
such great life-shaking events that all the pillars of social and cultural 
orders are crumbling, we can be sure that the Lord of hosts holds the 
reins firmly in his hands and will in his time strengthen the pillars 
of anew order. But also in the new order he will constantly watch 
over mankind so that law and justice, freedom and mercy undergird 
the life of the renewed society. ‘That is not only a great hope and 


ty in comfort for us, but also a powerful strength and weapon. 

yor We stated at the beginning that we want to speak about the Church 
ng the of the Reformation. We may think back to the times when our 
Action. . . *- . . . 
rly in Reformation fathers examined the disintegrating foundations of their 
on society and listened to the prophetic and Apostolic message. In the 
= Se name of their Church they proclaimed that they did not want to serve 
is here anyone else except the one Lord, the God of hosts. They were living 
h they so much under the impact of the Word of God that the Church they 
ae tes had in mind was not the Church of the Popes, cardinals, bishops, 
en and priests, but the Church of the dispersed and lost sheep, found 
rn for and gathered together by our Lord Jesus Christ. It was the fellow- 
e large ship of those whom the world often despises. Like the Congrega- 
= tion of Corinth, the Church of the Reformation clearly heard the 


oe words of the Apostle who said that among her members there are 

“not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many no- 
ble, but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
yrma- found the things which are mighty.” All this applies word by word 


30D 


nt we to the Church of any period and also to the Church of the present 
fully, day. The Reformers in general, and our Reformation preachers in 
rspec- particular, reminded the corrupted, secularized Church to whom, 
tasks. solely and above all, the Church should be obedient, whom she 
praise should trust, what she should be, and what tasks she should fulfill 
name, in the world. They preached that we should not rely upon our 


he so- worldly goods, human wisdom, and patronage, but only upon him 
there- who sought us in our misery and helplessness, who went after us 
| 75th and who gathered us (often against our will) around the Word of 
me is truth, mercy, and justice, “that no flesh should glory in his presence” 
thing (compare I Cor. 1: 26-29). 

2 days The Church of the Reformation desired nothing more, but also 
tions. | nothing less, than to be a communion of pilgrims proceeding from 
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their house of bondage, from the land of Egypt to the promised land, 
“the mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem” (Hebrews 12: 22). In this lay her mighty strength. 
John Hus, although deeply attached to his people and his land, had 
no place of rest either in Prague or Kozi Hradek.* He became a 
victor through the power of the Holy Spirit and became free in the 
right sense of the word when he was dying like an outcast far away 
from his land, deprived of everything and bereft of his honor and 
worldly goods. ‘The Unity of the Brethren retreated into the back- 
ground in order to manifest before the world that her one and only 
concern was Jesus Christ, his commandments, and his deeds of mercy. 
The earthly life of John Amos Comenius is for us a personification 
of what the Church really lives on. He lost his family, his country, 
his earthly goods; yes, even the external structure of the Unity of 
Brethren broke under the strain of the historic events. He wandered 
from nation to nation, from land to land, without a home, without 
security. He was “a stranger and pilgrim on the earth” (Hebrews 
11: 13). Although he wept (and why shouldn’t he?), he did not com- 
plain, he did not become bitter, he was not angry, he did his work 
without fear and without fainting. He was overwhelmed with a 
desire to help distressed humanity and his own unhappy nation. He 
organized school systems, he constructed a Christian philosophy, he 
interfered in domestic and international politics. Comenius was 
not indifferent to the world, to its sufferings and sickness, its needs 
and aspirations. But he did not rely upon it. In the theology and 
faith of John Amos Comenius lived the Apostolic testimony: “For 
ye were as sheep going astray; but are now returned unto the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of your souls” (I Pet. 2: 25). In this was his 
strength and his freedom. _ 

Strength and freedom—indeed. The Church of Christ is strong, 
because she clearly realizes who her Lord is, and whom she should 
obey above everyone else. And she is free because she does not de- 
pend on human orders, she does not depend on worldly goods, but 
desires only to give the testimony of the living God, serve and help 
the people no matter what may happen in this world. If we talk 
about freedom, let us primarily have in our minds this inner free- 
dom, let us be concerned about the purity of our message and our 


1 When Hus was expelled from Prague, he went to southern Bohemia and lived for a time 
at Kozi Hradek. There he preached, and thousands of peasants came to listen to him. 
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mission! Let us, like the real Church of the Reformation, look at 
all the great, often painful and harassing, changes in the light of the 
Word of God, upon which our faith is based. It is difficult; oh, very 
dificult! Each of us gathered here is in one way or another bound 
to the orders, goods, and ideals of this world. Every one of us real- 
izes with bitterness that in today’s changes he loses something that 
was dear to him. All of us have a feeling of insecurity. Often we 
have an almost metaphysical horror when facing all the changes and 
upheavals. Gone are the times of safety and certainty, when one 
could in a way foresee what will happen tomorrow or the day after. 
The whole world is loaded with so many explosives that those which 
remain from the old cultural heritage could be destroyed any min- 
ute. “The earth has dissolved.” ‘The fear and anxiety, grumbling 
and bitterness of the people today is understandable. But the 
Church of Christ never ceases to sing with great joy psalms glorify- 
ing her Lord, she never ceases to pray for the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
she never ceases to bring the message of the forgiveness of sins and 
of life eternal. ‘The Church of the Reformation wants to be the 
Church of Christ, built on the Apostolic foundations. Therefore 
even today, at this time, our first question must not be the question 
how to get adjusted to the contemporary events and circumstances; 
our first question must be: Are we the Church of Christ? Are we? 
What is the thing that concerns us most? What is the thing we long 
for above all? Do we want to return back to the year 1938, or even 
1918? Let us make a strict self-examination. Are we concerned 
with our personal material, or cultural interests, or with the one 
important thing: to praise and glorify the Lord? Is it your main 
concern, brothers and sisters, that nothing may happen to you, that 
you may lose nothing; or do you wish that God would put pressure 
on you whether you like it or not? Do you wish him to forge you 
on his anvil and use you for his service in a corrupted world? 


II. THe CHurRCH IN THE TIMES OF RADICAL CHANGES 


The Church as a fellowship of pilgrims and strangers keeps its 
freshness of faith and its alertness of spirit even at the times when 
the people throughout the world are in cheerless chaos, without help 
and hope. The Church is not “‘at home” under any political regime 
nor under any social and economic order. Let us state concrete and 
clear facts to illustrate that which we have just said. The Church 
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was not, or should not have been, “at home” in the Austrian Empire 
of Franz Joseph. Just remember what spiritual and moral damage 
was caused by the official Church during the time of the Empire be- 
cause she felt too much at home, acted almost like a landlord and 
used, a little too readily, the material and police services offered to 
her by the imperial regime. But the Church was not, or should not 
have been, “at home” in the Republic of President Masaryk and 
President Benes either. And of course she is not, she cannot be, “at 
home” in the Republic of Klement Gottwald. By her inner struc- 
ture she transcends all and fits in no form of any political and cul- 
tural life. Let us remind ourselves very emphatically that the 
Church is a flock, which Jesus Christ gathers from all over the world 
that he may use it for his purposes. This basic characteristic is 
exactly what gives the Church her inner freedom, security, and su- 
premacy. She is not afraid of anything. She does not complain 
and despair when the old orders are disintegrating, when the thrones 
are collapsing and a new society is being born with difficult birth- 
pangs. She does not complain and she is not afraid when something 
unexpected takes place, when horizons are covered with clouds and 
the earth quakes. She marches quietly and courageously toward 
the “heavenly Jerusalem.” 

It is necessary to keep this in mind today. How much fear and 
anxiety there is in the world, the whole world, not only in our coun- 
try! Nowhere do people live in peace. Everywhere the Church of 
Christ faces a terrible spectacle. In the old time-hallowed structures, 
cracks appear that grow and grow and cannot be patched up any- 
more. If you visit Holland, you soon sense there the uneasiness in 
the air which disturbs the whole country and penetrates deep into the 
Church circles. A division of conviction similar to that in our coun- 
try (even in our Church) disturbs the Dutch Church society. There 
are some who cannot become reconciled with the idea of national 
independence for the Indonesian people and with the thought that 
the Dutch colonial empire in Sumatra, Java, Celebes and other 
islands is nearing its end. They have the feeling that the Dutch 
nation is being deprived of enormous investments as well as of the 
mission of a cultural mediator and carrier of light. But there are 
others who see further and know that the rise of the colonial nations 
has outgrown the present forms of the international order. They 
realize that the reign of the far-off white people is being abolished 
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and they are convinced that the sooner the natives are allowed to 
govern themselves, the better it will be for both them and the Dutch 
people. America is shaken, sometimes more, sometimes less, by a 
fear of the future and in facing the desire of the colored people for 
full human dignity and social equality. And nobody knows exactly 
how the country will settle the questions which are seemingly simple 
but are so difficult to solve because of men’s sins. Everywhere recent 
historical events are breaking through normal hallowed orders of 
the political, international and economic life. But everywhere there 
are groups of people who cannot become reconciled to the disintegra- 
tion of the old forms and criteria, and they consider unjust the 
changes which, in an unpleasant and disturbing way, encroach upon 
their ways of life. Moral and spiritual wretchedness comes up to the 
surface everywhere and with it comes a great inner tension, fear, and 
misunderstanding. Individuals who were very close to each other 
cease to trust each other; they become alienated from each other be- 
cause they judge the events from different points of view and propose 
opposite solutions to the complicated disputes. It should be easy, 
and still it is so difficult to realize that behind all the present-day chaos 
and turmoil, behind all the horror of the historical changes, is God 
himself! “God is the judge. He putteth down one and setteth up 
another.” Every Church, including the Church of the Reformation, 
finds it difficult to become reconciled to the fact that the classes of 
people who are taking into their hands the social and political lead- 
ership today did not go through an effective religious and Church 
education. Let us not overrate the spiritual culture of those who 
had shaped the general nature of our national life up until yester- 
day! We know that the bourgeois and agrarian classes were touched 
by religious education only on the surface, that they were for more 
than a century and a half being paralyzed by spiritual doubt and in- 
difference! Yet a large part of these classes, both in the cities and in 
the country, accepted religious education as a part of their general 
culture and in doing so they recognized, at least in a formal way, cer- 
tain spiritual and moral norms which were nourished from Biblical 
sources. There was at least a certain link between the secular edu- 
cation and ecclesiastical tradition in the old atmosphere which today 
is withering away. Religious influence penetrated into their minds 
and hearts, even though on a weakened scale, and molded them even 
when the certainty of faith and God’s authority were being ground 
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between the mill-stones of scepticism and indifference. From the 
perspective of the strict Biblical faith it was rather weak; and even 
this small amount served as an obstacle on the road toward the true 
Church. For the real Church does not live by a religious and moral 
cultural tradition, but by the Word of the living God, which pro- 
claims judgment over kings and priests, over the rulers and the gov- 
erned, over the ecclesiastical and social institutions. This Word 
continues to be a living Word even when the earth is shaken to its 
foundations. What remained of the true Biblical faith in the social 
classes which formerly ruled the country was just an unimportant 
appendix on the whole life; it was more a spangle and a decoration 
than the living bread by which we are nourished. However, there 
was a certain common basis which made it possible for the Churches 
and their representatives to come to an understanding with the 
“world” and to rely on its favor. It is a fact that for a long time the 
“world” has not believed, or it has believed just nominally, but the 
atmosphere of modern scepticism, liberal indifference, and forebear- 
ing toleration made it possible for the Churches to keep afloat with- 
out any special strain and effort; it was possible for them to live on 
the savings gathered in the past and to swim with the stream which 
had originated from purely secular sources. 

Today the situation is different. We can feel the change in the 
air but up to now we have not realized how far its consequences 
reach. The classes that act on the stage of modern history have 
even less of traditional religiosity than the classes leaving the stage. 
They grew up outside the area of that spiritual care which was 
given, even though in an unsufficient measure, to the leaders of 
yesterday’s political action and cultural creativity. A new situa- 
tion for the Church is arising, a new situation for her activities 
and message. To conceal from ourselves the real state of affairs 
and the significance of today’s events could bring fatal conse- 
quences. There is a gap between the Churches on the one hand 
and those who have assumed the responsibility for social reconstruc- 
tion on the other. Indeed, a great portion of the new social and 
political architects have not been affected by religious training and 
have almost nothing from the traditional religious culture. Look- 
ing at it from a purely human and cultural point of view, there are 
lacking even those few points of contact that linked the Churches 
and the rulers of yesterday. Besides, the ruling circles of today do 
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not live in the atmosphere of “liberal indifference and forebearing 
tolerance,” of which I spoke a little while ago. We are entering a 
new period of history which differs basically from the period of lib- 
eral tolerance. Let us not become confused in hearing people say 
that even today everyone can believe what he wants to, and go to 
whatever Church he chooses! It can be true to a certain extent, but 
still it is not completely valid. Our schools and courts, our litera- 
ture, our social and political atmosphere are formed today by a defi- 
nite ideology, backed by the masses that are burning with aggressive, 
decisive, and enthusiastic conviction. Gone is the atmosphere of 
the liberal era with its slogan, “You may believe whatever you want 
to.” It is disappearing everywhere—even the nations with liberal 
tradition realize today that liberal doubt, indifference, and indul- 
gent tolerance without conviction caused the disintegration of old 
cultures and that “something” must change internally so that the 
old spiritual and moral values can be recreated to a new life. The 
last pillars upon which the Churches have been recently leaning 
are crumbling. For, I repeat, in the past century the European 
and American Churches lived to a great extent on the funds accu- 
mulated through the years and by the indulgent tolerance of modern 
man. ‘The present day brings with it a completely new situation. 
This situation is bringing many difficult responsibilities and tests 
for the Churches in general and for the Church of the Reformation 
in particular. But these tests are blessed tests. ‘The Church starts 
to live her true life only when she throws off (or when she is de- 
prived of) all external supports and privileges, all artificial pillars 
and crutches. Several years ago, Nicholas Berdyaev evaluated the 
situation of the Russian Orthodox Church after the October Revo- 
lution in 1917 and said that the Church resumed her normal func- 
tion only after the great revolutionary changes in the national and 
social structure. Only then did she become the real Church. Up 
to the Revolution the Russian Orthodoxy was part and parcel of the 
national and state life; it had money, state protection, and prestige. 
The Revolution dissolved all these artificial props that estranged 
the Church from her mission and from the common man, which 
made her life unnatural, that is—contradicting her true nature. 
The Church lives much more blessedly and richly if she relies only 
upon her Lord and the power of the Holy Spirit; if she surrenders 
her outer prestige and recognition, material splendor, and riches; 
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if she ceases to rely on the indulgence and spiritual neutrality of 
secular people and comes into a spiritual encounter with a soci- 
ety which is guided by definite aggressive ideals and deep convic- 
tions. The Church should see her situation clearly and she should 
especially see the line which is drawn between her mission and 
the spirit of this world. The Churches have become accustomed 
to so many privileges and supports that they have a feeling of 
great injustice if these are taken away from them. Let us be re- 
minded once more by the Apostolic word: “And my speech and 
my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: That your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God” (I Cor. 2: 4, 5). By “man’s wisdom” the Apostle meant 
not only human opinions, ideas, speculations, and ideals, but also 
human cleverness, power, and privileges—all the social smoothness 
and compromises which help the Church to a cheap victory with- 
out fight and sacrifice. 


III. IN THE CONFUSION OF TODAY 


Here we should be united and understand one another. We do 
not understand each other, we are rather torn inside, because we 
cannot agree on the interpretation of the events and on our ideas 
of where the Church should stand and with what weapons she should 
fight for her freedom and mission. We are inclined, even in our 
Churches, to suspect one another of impure motives. We are easily 
confused by the accompanying effects of today’s revolutionary events. 
We easily take offense at any change in the legal and economic basis 
of our ecclesiastical organization. During my recent visit in Hun- 
gary I noticed that the most intelligent representatives of the Prot- 
estant Churches were anxiously and carefully thinking upon these 
problems: When is the Church obliged to accept the revolutionary 
changes in the national life with understanding, even though by 
doing so she has to give up more than one old privilege? When 
must she raise her voice in protest because her basic spiritual mes- 
sage is threatened? Voices were heard, even among the Reformed 
pastors, saying that Cardinal Mindszenty was the only true Calvin- 
ist, because he stood up against the present-day regime, against the 
nationalization of schools and Church property. But these were 
isolated voices. When old feudal rights (or rather injustices) are 
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liquidated and when the Churches suffer materially, that does not 
necessarily mean that the Church is persecuted. Defending eccle- 
siastical estates, yes, even defending school privileges does not nec- 
essarily mean defending the rights of the Church and the freedom 
of the Apostolic message. It is difficult to know when it is neces- 
sary and just to accept the changes in the legal, material, and politi- 
cal orders even when they are being carried out in a harsh and hard 
way, and at the same time it is difficult to know when it is necessary 
to defend oneself and to protest against wrongs and injustices. And 
my Hungarian friends stressed over and over again that they all are 
conscious of the difficult problems of the present; and they looked 
with bitterness upon the way a Catholic prelate who defended the 
powerful economic position of this Church could be called, through 
some confusion of minds, an honorary Calvinist—a man who was at 
the same time an exponent of anti-socialistic political efforts. 

Yes, it is difficult to see clearly and to decide in the right way. 
The real historic changes happen usually in a harsh, raw, and some- 
times cruel way. They are accompanied by scandalous events. 
The social and political turmoil brings to the surface, at least for 
a time, all kinds of rubbish and dirt. For a time, various adven- 
turers and scoundrels come to power in counties, towns, and vil- 
lages. ‘Thousands of people find themselves in the streets, having 
been thrown out of their houses, offices, and jobs. Many of them 
are suffering because social, cultural, and political changes require 
“a change of guards,” and many suffer unjustly and without guilt. 
All of us know of various cases when our moral feeling and our 
feeling of justice were shocked and when we had to stand up against 
these injustices. As long as the stormy surface does not calm down 
and the new legal order has not been created and settled—until then 
every one of us will have occasions and responsibilities almost daily 
to care for those who have been wronged and affected. We have to 
make protests all the time, every day. 

But the point is to know when and against what we should pro- 
test, in what spirit and from which perspective we should work for 
the correction of injustice, for a purification of public life; in what 
we should see injustice and lawlessness and in what we should see 
a necessary step in the reconstruction of our society, a step histori- 
cally and morally justified. Let us not forget that even when re- 
formatory and revolutionary social and political tendencies have a 
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perfectly clear seal of moral and spiritual authorization upon them- | 


selves, even then you may find groups of people and individuals who 


have a feeling that injustice has been done to them. These people | 
cannot understand the deeper meaning of the events and do not | 
want to admit that the privileges and advantages which they enjoyed | 


were detrimental to the poor people. Let us not forget that when- 


ever in history new, previously suppressed, exploited, stratas of so- | 
ciety got up on top, when they began to decide about their earthly | 


future together with others, many mistakes and errors were made. 
The retreating groups always consoled themselves by saying that 
the new order would not last, “could not possibly last,” that it “has 
to” break down economically or through an international catastro- 
phe. The new political class was always accused of all the mistakes, 
moral faults, and wrongs—it was even accused of all the wrongs which 
were collecting through the ages or were really caused by those who 
were leaving the political stage and social leadership with loud weep- 
ing and lamentation. ‘There are only a few people who realize that 
the new events are historically and morally inevitable, and who are 
willing to give up their privileges and who welcome the emergence 
of previously neglected classes—classes without higher learning, crude 
and “uneducated.” Only people with a deep spiritual culture and 
a fine understanding of reality are able to see into the proper char- 
acter of the historical stream and co-operate with joy even in times 
when they themselves lose some of their material goods or social ad- 
vantages and even when the level of the so-called upper strata has 
been lowered in order to create suitable conditions for the cultural 
and social ascent of a class involving millions and millions of persons 
who are still living on the edges of social and national life. 

In times of changes there are always to be-found thousands and 
millions of those who are grumbling, dissatisfied, and who with 
much complaining continually limp behind the historical develop- 
ments. More than one of us will recall the crowds of our citizens 
who in the time between the two Wars (1918-1938) kept complain- 
ing about Presidents Masaryk and Benes, who led a villifying cam- 
paign against them and accused them of all kinds of national and 
patriotic treason. And the reason for all this was that both of these 
men tried to convince the nation that we were standing not only in 
the midst of a political revolution, but also in the midst of a social 
revolution. Masaryk and Benes tried to break up the forms of the 
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old way of national thinking, pointed to the outmoded provincialism 
and the weaknesses of the old liberalism; they widened the bases of 
the national life by bringing into its fold new groups of people; they 
tried to remove the empty pomp and thoughtlessness of bourgeois 
politics, to bring the Republic into the new international framework; 
and they attempted to find a place for her among the leading pioneers 
of the world of that time. All that was too much for the groups of 
people and political parties who lived in the past and fought against 
the new forms and orders because of their narrowmindedness. Dur- 
ing the last years of the first Republic these same groups were ready 
to make a pact with the national enemy because they saw in him 
the only salvation for their material interests and social privileges. 
They lived in an attitude of negation; they could not comprehend 
that something great and important was being born in the post-War 
era, they sabotaged or slowed down the reconstruction of the new 
society. They became like foreigners in the midst of rebuilding, 
and through their negative attitude and futile bitterness they pre- 
pared the ground for the ascent of destructive and perverted hordes 
that served the gods of racial prejudice, blood, and violence. And 
these same groups today are opening their eyes and are realizing with 
horror that they are in the midst of events which take away from 
them the last remnants of the world which they loved so much. 
They would like to dig out today Masaryk and Benes with a little 
pin.? But it is too late. And besides, what would their Masaryk 
and their Benes look like? 

Why am I telling you all this? I am saying this because I would 
like to warn you and myself against a similar danger and temptation. 
Events are taking place rapidly. ‘The Second World War shook the 
forms of the social and international life so mightily that it is neces- 
sary to lay foundations for a new and more resistant structure. As 
we have already heard, new people, new classes took over the leader- 
ship of this reconstruction and they built according to new plans. 
We should understand the new plans; or at least we should try to 
understand them. We should look at the new effort from the per- 
spective of all historical and world occurrences; we should under- 
stand what is going on that is basically necessary, legitimate, and 


2 The words, “with a pin,” are taken from a Czech folk song about a child whose mother 
had died. He had a cruel step-mother. One day he went to his mother’s grave and tried to 
tig her out with a pin. Thus the phrase “with a pin” implies doing something that is quite 

opeless. 
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useful for the large masses of people. We should penetrate through 
the haze of all kinds of unpleasant and unfortunate events that ac- 
company the changes in order to be able to appreciate the reconstruc- 
tion plan in a positive way, to help the new aspirations and purify 
them of human faults—of all the corrupt human deeds which settle 
on the groundwork and the newly erected walls. How many people 
there are among us who cannot be detached from their interests! 
How many there are among us who are vexed (and rightfully so) at 
the dirt and rubbish, but who are only vexed, only displeased, only 
excited, and do not want to realize what important and useful is 
going on in the construction of today’s national life. There is again 
a danger today that the negative bitterness, sullen defiance, and 
moral exasperation will create a vacuum around us and that this 
vacuum will be filled with destructive demonic powers that will 
ruin our fields and our towns, our culture and our national tradi- 
tion in a manner so terrific that we cannot now imagine it. And 
the same circles that today, in the name of Masaryk and Benes, have 
refused to accept the representatives of our present national life 
may, one day, face a new destruction and with a little pin they will 
try to dig out Klement Gottwald and Antonin Zapotocky. But it 
will be too late again. If socialization as it has been effected today 
should be destroyed, the socialization would not stop but would be 
carried out after a new catastrophe under such terrible, destructive, 
and bloody circumstances that the present-day process of social re- 
construction would be remembered as a quiet idyll. 

The Church of the Reformation does not meddle in politics and 
does not use political methods; but the reality of her prophetic and 
Apostolic message liberates man from an inward human slavery and 
opens his eyes so that he understands the meaning of everything that 
happens around him. “The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them” (Matt. 11: 5). 
Only through faith can we understand the meaning of these words. 
But a living faith can translate them into practical and even politi- 
cal decisions. The blind receive their sight, and the deaf hear! 
And the Gospel is proclaimed to the poor! The Church of the 
Reformation is inwardly so free that she fears nothing. She recog- 
nizes and accepts great changes and she can distinguish between 
their true nature and accompanying factors. She can assist in the 
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formation of new orders with prayers and the Word of the living 
God, and yet she does not close her eyes to what has to be corrected. 
When necessary she raises her voice against injustices. However, 
she does not exhaust herself by small protests and sullen moraliza- 
tion; she keeps up her strength for effective criticisms and for the 
great “No” to be said if someone tries to lead her away from God’s 
authority and to subject her to a human authority. The Church 
accepts the social reconstruction even if many others of her mem- 
bers look upon it with antagonism. But the Church is not mute— 
especially when she sees injustices done wilfully, when human dig- 
nity is maliciously tramped upon, when people seat themselves upon 


: the throne of God. “I said unto the fools, Deal not foolishly: and 


to the wicked, Lift not up the horn: Lift not up your horn on high: 


: speak not with a stiff neck” (Psalm 75: 4, 5). Whenever the author- 
- ity of the living God and the validity of his Word are questioned, 
_ the Church, and especially the Church of the Reformation, has to 
| speak clearly and definitely; she cannot and must not talk indis- 


tinctly and vaguely. For the Lord with his Word is the Lord of 


- the whole world, of the believers and atheists, of the rulers and 


ordinary citizens, of the old and the new world, of the old and the 


' new orders, of the defeated and the victors. 


But precisely here it is necessary to keep in mind that our protests 


| must grow out of our obedience and reverence towards the Lord, 
- and not out of our opposition to the necessary, historically, and 
| morally justified, economic and political changes. ‘The world has 


a fine sense of hearing and clearly hears when our criticisms are 


' mingled with false motives of our personal material, social, and 
_ class interests, which we try to cover and sanctify by religion. We 
_ shall succeed in our efforts to purify today’s happenings spiritually 
' and morally only if we work and fight with a real inner freedom in 


the name of the crucified and risen Christ. Otherwise we shall not 


_ only be removed into the stagnant waters by the shore, away from 
_ the currents of history, but we shall also weaken the inner strength 
| of our Church fellowship by our false piety. 


IV. THe Armor or Gop 


We speak much about inner freedom. That does not mean, 
' however, that we are not interested in outer freedom, freedom to 
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confess our faith publicly, to work and build in the name of our | 
Lord, to fight against injustices and violence, the uncleanliness of | 
the body and the soul, against dishonesty and self-righteousness, 
But during the last twenty or thirty years, we have noticed thata |) | 
formal freedom, freedom for the sake of freedom, is not sufficient, 7 
It is not enough to want freedom to be able to say whatever comes 7 the 
to my mind at the moment, to be able to shout out into the world [| a 
irresponsibly and without self-commitment this or that idea, what. 4 Ju 
ever I feel like saying, no matter whether or not it serves the people |" 
and is to the glory of the Lord. ‘Today our first question cannot |) ,,. 
be: Am I free? Am I unrestrained? Our main desire today can- |) gig 
not be freedom, but truth and justice. Freedom is indeed a great | loi 
possession. But freedom—for what? To what end? Only when] | an 
have dedicated my life to a great mission, great tasks, and a great} \, 
truth, only then does my freedom get meaning, relevance, and force. | ne 
Only he who has been overwhelmed by truth and whose heart burns | joy 
for it, no matter if it brings personal profit or not, only such a man F ing 
understands the grandeur of freedom. Only a nation burning with | of, 
a great mission, valiant truth, and magnificent tasks will be strong | ty, 
enough to win, and defend, freedom. Without truth, without > seq 
faith, and without convictions freedom becomes a worthless toy and F fro 
ends in the disintegration of souls and human fellowship. Only | oy, 
truth binds individuals into a living organism, only truth will give > 
them the bread of life, and strength in good and bad days. Only F wit 
truth makes free—without truth there is no freedom. “If ye con- F aq 
tinue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed. And ye shall F not 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” “If the Son F sen 
therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 8: 31, F To 
32, 36). Not even today are we able to save freedom without truth. F joy 
Only through a fight for the living truth of Jesus Christ shall we gain F wo. 
inner and outer freedom. wil 
The complicated conditions of today, revolutions all over the — cor 
world, moral exhaustion of the nations (our nation as well), and the F rea 
magnitude of our tasks under the new regime place upon us, the — the 
Church of the Reformation, extraordinary responsibilities. Those — the 
who today lead our public life put unprecedented duties and obli- F Wi 
gations upon the shoulders of their followers; duties to work, or- — do 
ganize, and to self-educate themselves. The members of the lead- — wh 
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ing party of today are led, purged, educated, controlled, and drilled 
in such a manner, which we have never before seen practised by 
any other political party. It is something unprecedented about 
which people do not cease to wonder. But to wonder and to shake 
our heads over them will not help. Here we have to ask: what does 


~ the Church ask from us? What do we give up for our Christianity 


> and our Czech Brethren Church? Do we give up anything at all? 
what- | 


Just think how enormous the upheavals and the tasks are but how 


| easy it is for us to become Christians, and Czech Brethren! How 
-annot |) easy! We were so contaminated by an atmosphere of “liberal in- 
Y can |) difference and indulgent tolerance” that we became a Church of 
" loiterers, of lazy and careless people. We do not take our doctrines 
" and creeds seriously, we do not know the Catechism, we do not know 
_ what the Church is and what her mission is, we do not ask what it 
force. | means to be, in large and small relationships on this earth, the fol- 
: lower of Christ. Our faith has changed into a mixture of mean- 


' ingless forms. The prophetic and Apostolic reverence for the God 


of truth, justice, and mercy faded away in our souls and was substi- 


' tuted by human ideals and interests, conventions, and fears. Con- 
' sequently, we are in a danger of a defeat in the fight of spiritual 
' fronts, not in danger of a defeat by force from the outside but by 
Only | our inward weakness and fatigue. 
1 give F 


The time is coming when our unsteadiness and cold indifference 


_ with which we perform our duties in the Church will be revealed in 
a disturbing light. We used to ask: Shall I go to Church or shall I 


not? Shall I take part in the Holy Communion or not? Should I 


_ send my child to be confirmed? Do I really believe in something? 


Today the only thing that counts is our readiness to confess with 
joy, certainty, and with a victorious countenance before the whole 
world: I believe in God the Father Almighty, in Jesus Christ who 
will come to judge the quick and the dead! When we are able to 


' confess in the right sense of the word, to confess and to act, then it 


really means something. Let us, once more, remind ourselves that 
the builders of our present society know what they want; that in 
their way they are also confessors; that they have clear convictions. 
With what shall we match their convictions and confessions? We 
do not live today in an era of liberal indifference. A time is coming 
when every word of confession will count, when only a great and 
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powerful faith will go through the world without fear. Only a [ 
great, undoubting, and joyful faith will be victorious. Such faith [ 
is fearless, is able to use the right weapons in the spiritual fight and [7 
does not take recourse to human cleverness, tricks, and cheap com- | 
promises. Peter Chelcicky taught us, a long time ago, five hundred 7 
years ago, what these weapons are, what is the true “armor of God” ; 
(Eph. 6: 13-20). The loins girded with truth, the breastplate of 7 
righteousness, the Gospel of peace, the shield of faith, the helmet of | 
salvation, the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God—that is [7 
the armor of the believing Christian. This armor strengthens hu- [7 
man souls and hearts, and gives them an understanding for historic 
changes, and for the rise of the poor, working and simple people. [ 
This armor also gives them a genuine, unselfish courage to say a ; 
powerful No!, when someone tries by power or by violence to drive [ 
out of the human heart a faith in Him who has been, is, and will be 


for ever and ever! 


Such a joyous, courageous and clear faith spreads around itself an 
atmosphere of mercy and love. The Gospel of mercy and grace, f 
forgiveness and reconciliation, does not stop society on its way toward F 


greater social justice, humaneness, and political freedom. But it is 


exactly in this time of sharpened ideological conflict and class ten- 


sions that this Gospel brings into the souls of men a respect toward 
man as such, compassion for those who find themselves, either by 


their own fault or through human wickedness, under the wheels of F 


the machine of society, thrown out on the street, hanging in thin 


air, without help. Today, more than three years after the cessation 


of the military operations, we are still in a war, a so-called “cold war.” 


Much wickedness has accumulated in human hearts. The sins of our Ff 


fathers and forefathers as well as our own sins have joined together 
into heaps of hate, jealousy; irritation, and rage. People do not like 
each other; oh, how they dislike each other! Christ’s Church walks 
on this earth as a fellowship of lost sheep that have been found beg- 
gars but have been made rich, cripples who have been healed—a fel- 
lowship of those who with empty hands accept the evidences of the 
mercy and love of God. And this fellowship, just by its very exist- 
ence and by its confession of the Lord, pours balm into the open 
wounds of sick, unhappy, fighting, sweating, seeking man. 

Such a Church, not confused by deep historic changes, not embit- 
tered by the passing of the old days, is ready to serve a new society 
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with the same remedy of God’s justice and mercy as she served ailing 
people in the past. Who will rejoice more than a real member of 
the Church of Christ when injustice and class differences will be 
overcome by a classless society? Is not the longing for a classless 
society of human brotherhood and freedom an echo of the prophetic 
and Gospel message about Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who is pres- 
ent in the midst of all sinners making no distinction regarding blood, 
property, education, and social position? What could we have 
against the new order which does away gradually with violence, ex- 
ploitation, and injustice? What is there that we could have against 
it except our pride and sense of superiority, our conceit and selfish- 
ness, our insolence and arrogance? But when the classless society 
will come into being, even then shall we meet with physical and 
spiritual disease, with sin and uneasiness of heart, with pride and 


| selfishness, fornication and dishonesty. Even then the Church of 


elf Christ will go through the world like a pilgrim and a stranger and 
ee aE will offer to all her remedies of truth, mercy, justice, and chastity. 


4 _ And it will become evident that even the new society will need the 
oward F 


it it is F 
ss ten- F 
oward Ff 
ier by § 


eels of help of faith and mercy. The Church is for all the weak and heavy 


| laden. How much tiredness and heaviness of heart, sorrow and 
_ helplessness is there today—today after ten years of such tragic, ex- 
ote | hausting, and shocking experiences! In our day Jesus Christ is 
_ moved once again with compassion upon the multitudes “because 
_ they fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd” 


| (Matt. 9: 36). And the Church stands here on behalf of the sov- 


Church more than the Church will need the new society. 
God gives us a difficult but also joyous task. Morning and eve- 


_ ning let us beseech our Lord: I believe, Lord, help thou my unbe- 
_ lief! Rising and lying down let us pray that we may receive wisdom 
_ and light to be able to serve spiritually all people who need our 


ereign Shepherd to invite the dispersed, tired, sick, and unhappy, 


| no matter if they occupy high or low positions, though they belong 
_ to the multitudes of yesterday or tomorrow—the Church takes upon 
_ herself the responsibility for the poverty and sins of this world, is 


not conceited, does not look condescendingly upon anyone, does not 
turn away from anyone. She longs to have her members “having 
their conversation honest among the Gentiles: that, whereas they 
speak against you as evildoers, they may be your good works, which 
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they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation” (I Pet. 2: 12), 7 
Not to be angry with anyone, not even with the unbelievers, and |7 
to have honest conversation: this is what we need. Not all hostile | 
voices will yield in the face of this testimony and “honest conversa. | 
tion”; however, those which originated in ignorance and misunder. | 
standing may, and possibly will, yield. The earth is dissolved but | 
the Lord will bear up the pillars of it. Now is our salvation nearer [7 
than when we became believers. “But I will declare for ever; I | 
will sing praises to the God of Jacob.” 
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FRONTIERS OF LOGIC 


By EMILE CAILLIET 


VER since the days of Aristotle philosophy has cherished the 
presupposition that Man with a capital M is everywhere and 
always the same as far as logic is concerned. But who is this 

“Philosophick Man” about whom we have talked for centuries, and 


_ whom we continue to consider as the prototype of all men? Is he 
» not an abstraction, or merely a generalization of the Graeco-Latin 


adult? By what right, then, do we take it for granted that the ways 


- of thinking of that specimen of Western European humanity is the 


sum total of all logic, while the accounts of travelers and missionaries 
continue to provide us with the most disconcerting specimens of 
logic, red, yellow and black, shading into every tone of brown? 

To take examples, it has long been observed that primitives, im- 
properly so-called, display strange methods of behavior and customs 
which are freely labeled superstitions, sometimes childish. In every 


' case, however, these are immediately explained by ingenious theories 
' currently classified under the logical heading of animism. It would 
_ seem advisable to distrust this sort of ready-made, integral solution. 


At the bottom of all such theories we find the same groundless pre- 
supposition that human logic is everywhere and always the same. 
All such attempted explanations assume that even the primitives feel, 


_ think, and act as we should, were we in their place. But what do we 


mean by the phrase “‘were we in their place”? Surely if we were to 
put ourselves as we actually are into primitive man’s place, we would 
not react as he does. To put ourselves really in his place, we must 
become what he is; we must substitute ourselves for him; we must 
really enter into his ways of feeling, thinking, and acting, and of ori- 


| enting himself in his world. If it is impossible for us to do this, we 


can at least record his behavior without prejudice, without precon- 
ceived opinions. 

The point we are making is this: having taken for granted that the 
ways of thinking of all races and men are identical with our own, we 
condemn ourselves ipso facto to overlook differences between such 
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types of thinking and our own, in cases where such differences actu. 
ally exist. Seen in this light, for example, Tylor’s theory of animism 


will be found to be an oversimplified theory lacking adequate foun. [ 
dation, although it continues to be taken for granted by theologians. | 

But why limit our general statement to primitives? My beloved | 
teacher and early guide, Dr. Lévy-Bruhl, professor of philosophy at | 
the Sorbonne, liked to tell the story of how he one day received from 
a friend, who was then in Peking, a French translation of three books [ 
of Chinese history. He wished to read them as a matter of curiosity. [ 
He was sure that the translation was above reproach, that it repro [ 
duced the meaning of the text with perfect accuracy. But he read it J 
and reread it in vain. He could not discover how the author’s ideas [ 
were connected. So he began to wonder whether Chinese logic f 


really coincides with our own. In instances where there would be 
a real difference between the two, he felt that defining this difference, 


analyzing it and seeking its causes, would create a philosophic prob fF 


lem of primary interest. 


Need we draw attention to the fact that this type of problem may f 
very well prove to be at the root of our misunderstanding with Rus- f 
sia? There is no doubt that colonial conflicts must be traced back f 
to failure on the part of occupying powers to come to grips with some f 


of its basic implications. The same is true of some unfortunate in- 
cidents on the mission field. Without claiming too much, we should 


venture the opinion that hasty over-specialization in the various f 
phases of human relations will doom to failure the seemingly most 


qualified undertakings. 

But more. Our approach to the greatest problem of all, that of 
our knowledge of God, is bound to be affected by the conclusions 
we reach as to the validity of a scholastic approach, and more gen- 
erally as to the relevance of the speculative method in theology. 


I 


From the day of their birth, men find themselves under the influ- 
ence of modes of feeling, thinking, and acting common to their re 
spective groups. They have no choice but to adapt themselves to 
these. Mental life becomes a function of social life. 

Thus our modern societies live in an artificial environment where 
the multiplication of machines creates a logical background—a back 
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ground which in this case is that of the simpler principles of familiar 
mechanical devices. 

Before we are able to understand anything in technique, derived 
as it is from the scientific knowledge of our age, we find ourselves 
familiar with its practical results. ‘Take the child who plays with 
wonderful toys. He lives in a house provided with all sorts of labor- 


with his father and hears all sorts of explanations given concerning 


_ that there are reasons for everything. 


All around him the applications of science proclaim the powers 
which have been obtained over nature and constitute so many stimuli 
for the development of intelligence. Here I am reminded of the 
small daughter of one of my friends who welcomed me to France 
upon my return from Africa. The seven year old child was ex- 
tremely anxious to display the marvels of her home and her fine 


city to one whom she condescendingly regarded as a backward fel- 
m. may f 
th Rus sight of a machine, the enthusiastic youngster who had undertaken 
. back F my education exclaimed, “Oh, you haven’t seen anything yet!”’ 
h some f 
1ate in- F 


should f 


low from the end of nowhere. As I pretended to be amazed at the 


It is a fact that children like to “show off” before strangers. Child 
psychologists have given numerous reasons for this attitude: the 


_ child’s spontaneity, his need to confide in a person who knows how 
_ to listen, his sense of the dramatic. Here I am considering only the 


precocity displayed by the city child who is educated by material 
progress at every turn. ‘This atmosphere is responsible for the air 
of bored little old men which overtakes our street urchins at an 
early age. 

The words and expressions which they use show that a mental 
universe which reflects our own is created in their minds when they 
are very young. In order to think profitably we follow a set of 
universal rules which become second nature to us. Our language 
contains a rudimentary logic in which a slow, patient mental effort 
has been condensed. We learn to think as we learn to speak. Be- 
fore we were aware of the existence of logic we had already inherited 
Aristotle’s Organon like Monsieur Jourdain, who had been speaking 
for forty years without knowing what prose was. 

Our language initiates us into a certain form of thought and does 
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not easily express another mental pattern. It directs our perceptions 


as well as expressing them and constitutes a principle of order which | 


becomes familiar by force of repetition, as we bring it into contact 
with experience. The same experience will fit into ready-made 
molds which will extend to us something of the world-view common 
to our group. 

The molds of our experience are, at least in part, social molds. 
The rhythm of social life was most certainly instrumental in the 
genesis of the category of time. So also the space occupied by social 
groups supplied elements for the category of space. Collective force 
was to a certain extent at the origin of the concept of effectual force, 
the essential element in the category of causality. Even our so-called 
faculties would seem to have social origins. Thus, it was possible 
for Professor Maurice Halbwachs, of the University of Strasbourg, to 
elaborate a remarkable theory on the social molds of memory. 


II 


What makes the study of primitive societies so rewarding is that 
their pattern is relatively simple. A primitive society is a totali- 
tarian society. 

It may be taken for granted that the sensory-motor activity of 
primitive man resembles our own. Yet, as we approach the so- 
called superior forms of mental activity, differences become more 
marked. Many such differences seem also to be of a collective ori- 
gin and to correspond to differences in the very structure of the 
groups. Henceforth a comparative method of approach becomes 
not only possible, but advisable. 

In primitive societies collective notions are handed down from 
generation to generation. They become organized into a pattern 
of traditional custom. The more simple and less differentiated the 
societies, the more tyrannical the body of customs. By reason of 
their homogeneity, primitive societies form a contrast to our own. 
In this type of society conformity is carried to the extreme, so that 
any assimilation of single elements borrowed from civilized man by 
primitive man seems unthinkable. To illustrate, there are those 
natives of the Fiji Islands who feel that it is necessary for them to 
be converted to Christianity if they are to benefit by English drugs. 
A dread of innovation characterizes “backward” societies so-called. 
The following notations about such conformity were made among 
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the Malagasy, and are submitted in the awareness of their limited 
scope. 

It is not merely that the native feels that he exposes himself to 
terrible dangers when he behaves contrary to custom, but, even more, 
that the homogeneity of collective notions lends a quality of abso- 
lute certainty to his beliefs. That is why the inroads of civilized man 
upon the primitive group, necessarily upsetting primitive man’s pre- 
conceptions, precipitate in the long run the decline of collective no- 
tions. Circumstances change throughout, thereby affecting the very 
conditions of the traditional experience. 

The persistence of collective notions further appeared as a by- 
product of authority. As such, it is occasionally expressed by a char- 


‘acteristic aphorism of the Malagasy: “Such is the ancestral custom 


and it is done.” A like dogmatism is most powerful under a local 
autocratic form of government where it escapes all objective criti- 
cism. ‘The rites of the ancestors are worked out in most minute 
detail. As the practice becomes increasingly complicated, it gets 
more and more out of the individual’s control and becomes the pre- 
rogative of local pontiffs who set themselves up to be the one group 
of competent men; and it is theirs to publish articles de fide. How- 
ever primitive this “clergy” may be, it becomes conscious of its au- 
thority. From that moment, authority becomes desirable as an end 
in itself. We then find a fruitful alliance between Custom and the 
Throne. The Throne stamps Custom with the seal of official au- 
thority. ‘Thus among the old Malagasy, the cult of idols became so 
elaborate that the function of the priestly guardians could only be 
performed by a few initiated men. It became hereditary. The 
kings, realizing the advantages they could derive from such a state 
of affairs, made idol-worship official. The rites became compulsory. 
Such a cult upheld the existence of the tribe and vice versa. The 
guardians were organized into a special caste enjoying privileges in 
return for an absolute consecration to the welfare of the native kings. 

In the main, primitive man’s daily observations bring fresh sup- 
port to collective notions. Directed by these notions, his experience 
discovers signs of their reliability on every hand. The primitive 
starts from a sense experience which, contrary to a popular belief, 
seems to be hardly more acute than that of the white man.?_ His 

1 If I may credit the necessarily limited number of observations which I made after some 


previous training in Professor Foucault's laboratory in the University of Montpellier, from 766 
cases taken at random among young Malagasy between the ages of eight and twenty-five years, 
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perception would appear to be rather defective, in that it objectifies 
what it records in a very imperfect manner, and again in that it shows 
itself to be the subject of endless suggestions and illusions. In the 
country of the Betsimisaraka, a sort of tree called /azana, containing 
sap which happens to be a blood-red color, is the totem of the clan 
Zafinandrianambo. ‘The tree bleeds like a person when it is cut. 
Therefore it is a person in the fancy of the native and is virtually so 
treated. Primitive categories differ from our own. 

The native’s faith remains unshaken, partly because its affirma- 
tions are often vague and difficult to verify or refute. For instance 
the Betsimisaraka believe in the existence of certain mysterious be- 
ings called lolo, which are said to have an indefinite, elusive shape. 
They resemble a whirlwind, and natives actually seeing spray on the 
water know that a lolo is moving in the foam. 

Such a faith in the ancestral custom will, if need be, find a con- 
firmation of its propositions in later experience. In 1895 Rabe- 
darona, a native of Ambohimiarina, was killed in a battle against 
the French, in spite of all his charms and idols. But did he not 
shout and gesticulate during the combat? That indeed was a vio- 
lation of an interdiction made by the idol Ravololona! 

It is also true that custom tends to take the form of a ritual which 
fixes and solidifies it. Hence the expression of custom among primi- 
tive men develops into a verbalism which isolates every rule and 
practice from the concepts of the adult white man. 

Such concepts moreover play a small part in the collective notions 
of the natives. ‘They are confined to the expression of sensations 
relative to specific, concrete realities of the moment. They are never 
confronted by any general principle which might lead to a deeper 
and more thorough understanding. They may be likened to a great 
body composed of interchangeable cells. ‘The occasional destruc- 
tion of a part in no way affects the whole. Such ways of thinking 
will ultimately be found to move in vicious circles. 

Among collective notions, symbolism in particular attracted my 
attention. Primitive forms of symbolism were seen to express a turn 
of mind by virtue of which realities are transposed rather than under- 


I found 298 possessing vision superior to normal, 181 normal vision, and 287 vision inferior to 
normal. In testing auditory acuity, I found that, out of 758 observations, 409 were of audi- 
tory acuity superior to normal, 81 normal and 268 inferior to normal, four of these being com- 
pletely deaf. Such results surprised me greatly as I had thus far shared the general belief in 
the acuteness of sense-organs among native people. 
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stood. A mania for easy comparisons accentuates the automatism of 
a mind especially fond of metaphors. 

The consonance of words being considered more important than 
their meaning, the primitive looks for homonyms where we seek 
synonyms. To ritualism corresponds verbalism. In Imerina, when 
a house is being built, a white opaque granite stone is placed in the 
Corner of the Ancestors. It is called vato velona, meaning the stone 
of life. Such a stone is said to assure a prolonged life to the house, 
so that its inhabitants will not abandon it. Longevity will be due to 
the influence of the name of the stone as much as to that of the stone 
itself. When the house is entered for the first time, the inhabitants 
eat rice cooked with plenty of water. This is called sosoa be rano, 
and they eat it because of the sound soa, meaning good, beautiful 

. “mba ho soa sy ho tsara ny trano,” as they they say, “in order 
that the house may be good and beautiful.” In the rice they put 
honey because honey is sweet, mamy. But wait: a person is said to 
be mamy hoditra, i.e., “sweet-skin” if respected by people. Such are 
then to be the inhabitants of the new house. Finally, laoka, that is, 
all that is eaten at the same time with rice, consists for the occasion 
of small fish called toho, for the sound of the word toho recalls that 
of the word tohy, a root which implies continuation. Toho is then 
chosen as part of the bill of fare, “mba hitohy ny soa,” that is, ‘‘so as 
to prolong the good, the beautiful.” 

Such instances help us to understand the superabundance of plays 
on words in the concept of taboos and even in rules of decorum or 
the incantations of medicine men. 

In order to find expression, thought takes a material form: since it 
is modeled upon things, it usually calls upon things for its transla- 
tion. ‘Thus the mind depends upon objects, as in the case of those 
disembodied souls which are conceived to find their support in fu- 
neral poles. In Madagascar the name for these poles (aloalo, mean- 
ing intermediaries) itself provides support for belief. The sym- 
bolism of primitives constitutes a network of inferences of this sort. 

Expression implies a mysterious virtue from the fact that symbol- 
ism takes hold of language with its whole retinue of participations 
and analogies. Hence the strange power of words and gestures and 
the particular use of the latter in the formulae of conjuring. On the 
other hand, the preceding statements explain the reason for the ex- 
istence of linguistic taboos, since the sound of the word might call up 
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a dreaded object. In the same order of ideas, I noticed a curious con- | 
sequence of the creative power of the word, that is to say that the 
warning creates the danger that it would wish to avoid, just as a com- 
pound proper name accumulates the virtues of many persons in a 
single individual. 

From the day of his birth, primitive man finds himself surrounded 
by such modes of feeling, thinking, and acting as are common to his 
social group. ‘The gestures which he imitates, the language which 
he learns, and the defects which we have described, all make him a 
prisoner to collective ways of thought. 

Thus there would seem to be a good foundation for maintaining 
that thinking reflects social life in the world of the primitive as in 
that of the civilized man. A closer study revealed, however, that the 
two can move independently to a certain extent. 


III 


The ways of thinking of primitive man are undeniably shot 
through with uncanny forms of logic—a confused logic, no doubt, 
to us misinformed and often obscure, yet found to “make sense”’ to 
the initiated. The primitive world view has a unity of its own. 


The various activities of the natives seem coherent when viewed from 
within. If the white man treats them lightly, it is because their 
meaning escapes him or is lost, which amounts to the same thing. 
The observer may also be deceived by apparent breaks of continu- 
ity, which may be ascribed to unexpected stops as if the process of 
thought had been interrupted by a sudden, puzzling inspiration. 
Or we should rather say that such a “logic” treads paths which are 
not familiar to our own. 

Primitive man’s attention is easily monopolized by appearances 
which veil the reality we know and in a way transpose it. That is 
why it is so easy for us to speak of his “superficiality” and ‘“‘lack of 
critical faculty.” ‘The important fact is that his attention is always 
awake. It is on the watch for anything unusual. Primitive man 
observes and wishes to prove to his own satisfaction that his notions 
are well grounded according to his own standards. To the inter- 
pretations of signs correspond his “proofs,” which are often followed 
by practical applications. ‘Thus when the power of a certain idol has 
become recognized, the primitive uses it as a touchstone for future 
investigations. We find him setting up certain experiments while 
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coming upon others as if by chance. The principal phases of these 
experiments indicate so many original speculations in which an ex- 
perimental mind is seen to be at work. Of course the results of such 
attempts are often spoiled or altered by what we call “ignorance” or 
“superstition.” In other cases they may be influenced by a “priest- 
hood” or other conventional authority which is no stranger to in- 
trigues. Yet, these weaknesses and deficiencies in no way prove 
the incapacity of the intellects under consideration to evaluate a 
situation. 

As soon as the logic peculiar to uncivilized men begins to develop 
a pattern by means of even loosely connected series of analogies, 
uncanny participations are experienced accordingly and vice versa. 
The emphasis is sometimes on what we would happen to call the 
logical, and sometimes on what we would be tempted to call the ir- 
rational, depending upon whether the mind moves in a territory 
more or less familiar to us. Thus natives are skilled workmen in 
special crafts, while most of their medical practices reveal a primi- 
tive approach which is not on the road to our own patterns of clues. 
We would probably be tempted to say at this point that history re- 
peats itself. And yet, even this may turn out to be wrong. 

In some cases the mind of individual natives may work independ- 
ently in contradiction to the powerful suggestions of the group. In 
a sense, we may say that a personal philosophy of experience is here 
in the making. The absolute determinism of which primitives are 
supposed to be the puppet may well prove to be a relative inde- 
terminism. 

Coming back to civilized man after this rapid survey of primitive 
life, we also become aware of an effort on the part of individuals to 
free themselves from the dictates of the group, or rather from the 
numerous groups which pretend to dictate our ways of thinking. 
After the groups to which we belong have rendered obvious service, 
each one of us craves to free himself from that type of control. Ul- 
timately these groups will be found to have played the part of so 
many pedagogues helping us to develop personal reflection, then 
loosening their hold upon us as we become personally aware of our 
opportunities. 

The restraining force of social molds, moreover, becomes weaker 
in our midst by reason of the heterogeneous nature of our highly 
differentiated societies. ‘These in turn are subdivided, according to 
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the laws of division of social labor, into professional, religious, po- 
litical, or recreational organizations; and many of these groups over- 
lap. Iwas born in a family, a city, a state, andanation. I am a citi- 
zen of the world, but at the same time, I may belong to a certain 
workers’ union, I may worship in such a Church, be connected with 
a certain political party, and hold membership in a dozen clubs. 
Each one of these groups claims to mold me in certain ways. A thou- 
sand contradictions result, in the midst of which is wrought out my 
independence of mind and spirit. In withstanding, I stand. 


IV 


And now an earlier problem reappears: to what shall we attribute 
the existence of these two poles in the human mind, these two the- 
oretical extremes which, for greater convenience, I shall call the 
“primitive” attitude and the “civilized” attitude—after the influence 
of social determinism has proved to be an insufficient explanation? 

The dimensions of human thought are seen to be not only bio- 
graphical and social but man may be said to think with his whole 
body, the same organism being one with its environment. We make 
our human panorama of the nature in which we live a mirror and 
reflection of ourselves, of our ways of thinking and feeling. Thus 
we find the inner self, not only reflected in the outer world, but col- 
oring it and colored by it. Such vital symbolism is basic to our 
make-up as well as to our world view. In a real way, the primitive 
attitude is found to be that of human beings belonging to a world 
of nature to which they look with hope or dread, for benevolent 
or hostile action. Their notions in regard to this nature are not 
founded upon knowledge alone; activity, feelings, sensations—ex- 
tremely rich ones—contribute to these notions. Yet this original 
endowment remains unanalyzed. Its total impact is an immediate 
intense experience. Not only are such undifferentiated elements 
represented in a number of ways, they are felt and acted simultane- 
ously because rich in motivating power. This is the reason why the 
portrait participates in the reality of the model; why a native is ac- 
tually affected when his name is mentioned; again, why the shadow 
is felt to be an integral part of the individual. There is a network 
of “appurtenances” experienced within the primitive group, and 
between individuals and their surroundings. 

The upshot of it all is a type of mind, which has not yet disentan- 
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gled itself from the reality in which the group is submerged. Hence, 
a kinship is felt to exist with that reality because the primitive society 
has lived in contact with it for so long. The natives of certain Aus- 
tralian tribes have actually lived in some part of the brush since time 
immemorial, just as in certain remote districts of European provinces 
the peasants seem always to have led the same goats along the same 
paths across the same countryside surrounded by the same legends 
according to the same folklore. A prolonged intercourse between 
man and familiar reality is, in the long run, conducive to a sort of 
symbiosis between beings and things. From this symbiotic experi- 
ence extend a thousand networks of participation of the native mind 
with nature which show themselves in a luxurious growth of symbols 
and myths. The mysterious affinity with the real which this turn 
of mind develops has now become a second nature with the passage 
of time. 

On the horizon which until then had held prisoner the primitive 
society under consideration, strangers one day appeared. Overtaken 
in a hundred ways, the natives found themselves uprooted. Their 
notions were in part the outcome of mental activity in which existen- 
tial forms of thought were dimly seeking to assert themselves. With 
foreign invasion the ancestral pattern began to give way to the strong 
constraint imposed by a more commanding culture. Up to that 
time the native had been the prisoner of an experience which got its 
character only from a certain sector of reality which furnished him 
with the substance of his metaphors. This metaphoric currency was 
limited to the group under consideration. ‘This group once out- 
passed, in order to maintain the validity of such coinage, it would 
then be a question of forced currency which must soon necessitate 
many recoinings of the native symbols, to attain the degree of uni- 
formity that a more generalized circulation requires. 

In this sense our highly abstract concepts appear as symbols which 
have been submitted to violence. Thus among “backward” peoples, 
the intrusions of intensive civilizations have interrupted an experi- 
ence of participation which was normally developing a genuine cul- 
ture of its own. Here “civilization” operates against civilizations. 
The rich symbols which the natives employed formerly to suggest 
such and such a state of soul to any one of his fellowmen have hence- 
forth lost all their living substance. Colorless, shrunken, classified 
in accordance with the canons of a highly skilled and literate élite, 
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they take on the aspect of abstract concepts accessible to only a few, 
now set apart from the masses of human beings. The original sym- 
bols have now become objective signs which are truly inanimate. 
The symbol is lost in the objective sign at the moment when thought 
is depersonalized by socialization. We need not insist that such a 
moment may be a tragic moment. Such must have been the mo- 
ment when Peter Schlemihl sold his own shadow, according to 
Chamisso. 

What then characterizes the intellectual aristocracy of our West- 
ern world? It is the fact that they consider depersonalized and 
widely socialized abstractions to be the supreme good which condi- 
tions all other forms of goodness and especially the general direction 
of life. This implies the individual’s departure from the real, that 
is from the res, from the single things perceived by the senses. Each 
departure may be seen as a separate act whose avowed purpose is a 
quest for more permanent patterns of clues, notions which precede 
and outlive the particular cases which prove them—in other words, 
ideas which shall be independent of the specific instances in which 
they are actualized. Such ideas represent all sorts of possibilities. 
As such they make it possible for man to organize his world with a 
view to useful application of his newly acquired knowledge. By 
reason of the type of existence suggested by our so-called “laws of 
nature,” the intelligible comes to govern the changing mobility of 
the real. 

We may henceforth consider civilized man as one who long since 
proceeded from the sensibly real to speculate on the intelligible so 
that he might formulate clever patterns of clues likely to fit a limited 
realm of facts to the satisfaction of a scientific majority. This is 
what he calls the truth, and he rightly omits a capital T. Of course 
he always comes back to thé real, but only to gain a more profound 
understanding of it so that, forsaking it again, he may be enabled to 
reach higher into the realm of the intelligible, which is his favorite 
haunt. While this preoccupation with the intelligible gives the 
Western man an ever steadier mastery over nature, it shapes his 
whole being and outlook, and ultimately his ways of thinking. 

It is permissible, therefore, to speak of a dualism in the human 
mind, as this mind takes on a “primitive” attitude after prolonged 
contact with the reality of sense experience—the original endowment, 
or a “civilized” attitude after habitual intercourse with the intelligi- 
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ble. One deserves the name “primitive” or the name “civilized” as 
one is more generally in accord with one attitude or the other. For 
example, many poets incline more especially toward a rich primitive 
sense-experience, and that is why we admire the luxuriance and sug- 
gestive power of their poems which are as many attempts at emulat- 
ing the Creator. I have no great belief in intellectual poetry—al- 
though it seems to be the fashion in certain contemporary circles 
—because abstraction ultimately implies extraction, that is impov- 
erishment. ‘The richest and highest forms of expression are those 
of symbol and myth which catch the most elusive aspects of reality 
alive as it were, and let them live, while cold abstraction actually 
comes to rest in artifice, immobility, and death. 


Vv 


As we now reach the most important of our frontiers, that is, as our 
minds come face to face with the Divine, we need no longer insist on 
the relativity of our human logic. The Bible takes it for granted. 
“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, says the Lord” (Isa. 55: 8). 

Observe what becomes of human motivation once it comes to grips 
with the Will of God. Think, for instance, of the interview Nico- 
demus sought with Jesus and its aftermath; or of the experience of 
Saul of Tarsus on his way to Damascus. Remember Monnica en- 
treating God to prevent Augustine from sailing for Italy, while her 
prodigal son was already on the high seas headed for a mighty salva- 
tion. How fascinating is a study of the Bible and of Church history 
with this in mind! 

A few years ago, Paul Minear confessed in the opening pages of 
his book entitled, Eyes of Faith, that he had been increasingly im- 
pressed by the following features in his study of the Bible: ‘‘(1) the 
strangeness of the Biblical perspective; (2) the unity of this perspec- 
tive throughout the Biblical period; (3) the futility of trying to un- 
derstand any segment of thought detached from its hidden context; 
(4) the germinal power and universal relevance that emerges when- 
ever that context is uncovered and appropriated; (5) the unsuspected 
value of the more objectionable patterns of thought in locating dis- 
tinctive dimensions.” ‘These convictions were forced upon him 
against his own inclination, and this, it seems to me, is the test of 
intellectual honesty. When Minear started the study of the New 
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Testament in particular, he had almost the opposite expectations, 
and he was chagrined to have his convictions reversed. Finally the 
suspicion dawned upon him that perhaps the strange history within 
which an Apostle stood is the true history within which he himself 
also stood. ‘This suspicion, he concluded, “has prompted so many 
intimations of the true dimensions of my own existence, that I am 
impelled for my own sake to try to think through the various rami- 
fications of the Biblical perspective.” The old credo quia absurdum 
may now be seen to have proceeded from a pertinent intuition, even 
if from a wrong diagnosis. Athens actually had a great deal to do 
with Jerusalem; yet one is left to wonder whether the latter need 
have bartered her birthright for a logical idiom not commensurate 
with such a Gift. 

The Reformers were in line with such men as Tertullian and Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux in their opposition to the speculative method in 
theology, and more especially to a philosophic approach of Aristo- 
telian inspiration. ‘The best way the Reformers found to avoid what 
they considered unprofitable and perverse contentions as to the First 
Cause, was to point to the Living God of Scripture. Thus Calvin’s 
main concern was always with the honor of God. He appealed to 
the fact of God, as against unbridled speculation on a first principle 
of philosophical intelligibility which might not be God at all. 

But more. The lay scientist himself has learned to practice in his 
own way that same credo quia absurdum of Tertullian, and in strik- 
ingly similar circumstances. For this is what Galileo actually did, 
when he appealed to “irreducible and stubborn facts” as against the 
inflexible rationality of Aristotelian logic. Seen in this light, both 
the Reformation and the advent of modern science prove to have 
been aspects of the same historical revolt against scholasticism, as 
Whitehead has shown. Neither should this essential feature of our 
modern times be blamed on the Cartesian departure from the scho- 
lastic analogy of being, as is done by the Neo-Thomists in our day. 
Such reasonings amount to mistaking the symptoms for the malady. 
The feature here under consideration must be ascribed to what 
Whitehead would call the “remorseless inevitableness” that “‘per- 
vades scientific thought.” 

The gist of the scientific method at its best is that a pattern of clues 
on a given situation has to be experimentally and critically worked 
out to a point where it may be expressed in mathematical terms. 
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Henceforth it will rule over the realm of available facts concerned, 
to the exclusion of other theories, until, fresh information having 
been brought forward, a reconsideration takes place. ‘Thus the Rela- 
tivity theory brought us to a closer estimation of known facts than 
did the Newtonian view of the universe. 

The Pythagorean doctrine emphasized that mathematical aspect of 
scientific knowledge. The same was further refined by Plato. But 
the method was lost sight of by Aristotle who was essentially a biolo- 
gist emphasizing classification. Whitehead points out that, as a re- 
sult, the popularity of Aristotle’s logic “retarded the advance of phys- 
ical science throughout the Middle Ages,” and he concludes with this 
telling exclamation: “If only the schoolmen had measured instead of 
classifying, how much they might have learnt!”’ 

This Aristotelian stagnation came to an end the day Galileo re- 
discovered the method inaugurated by Pythagoras and perfected by 
Plato, in other words, the mathematical emphasis inseparable from 
any fruitful quest. ‘Thus, for example, Galileo’s discovery of the 
principle of inertia put an end to the rationalizations of Aristotle on 
his first movers, and paved the way for the Newtonian view of the 
universe and ultimately for the views of Relativity and Quantum. 

In the context of such developments, our notion of causality, ac- 
cording to The Philosophy of Physics of Max Planck, the father of 
the Quantum theory, has become in our day a mere heuristic prin- 
ciple, a way of asking questions, as a child does. In other words, that 
principle of causality allows us to find a path through the confusion 
of events, in order to know in what direction the investigation ‘‘must 
proceed so that it shall reach useful results.’”” What Quantum phys- 
ics revealed to one of the greatest physicists of our day and age in this 
matter of causation is that, however relevant and useful our so-called 
first principles may be, they will prove to be beyond verification. To 
quote again from Max Planck: “Our notion of causality cannot be 
demonstrated any more than it can be logically refuted: it is neither 
correct nor incorrect.” 

What has actually happened in modern times now becomes clear. 
A great deal of damage has been done to the Aristotelian notion of 
causality, both in systematic theology and in science, through that 
“remorseless inevitableness that pervades human thought at its best.” 
Jean Wahl puts it this way in a recent book: the history of the philo- 
sophical—and chiefly Aristotelian—theory of causality ‘‘is the history 
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of the diminishing number of causes, and finally even of the vanish- 
ing of the idea of cause.” No wonder Neo-Thomists find it hard to 
reconvert either Protestant theologians or contemporary scientists to 
Aristotle. 

Thus the stage is now set on a higher level for the agency of God 
as revealed in Scripture, and on a lower level for the workings of 
nature as seen in the patterns of clues devised by the scientist, both 
processes being free from any entanglement with Aristotelian no- 
tions of causation henceforth ignored as obsolete. 

The resulting situation should prove gratifying to those of the Re- 
formed tradition who used to feel hemmed in between the catholicity 
of the Roman Church and the catholicity of science. 





ESCHATOLOGY AND WORSHIP 
By Max WarREN 


“The glory which thou hast given me, I have given unto them; that they may be one 
even as we are one”—John 17: 22. 

“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ? Seeing that there is 
one bread, we, who are many, are one body”—I Cor. 10: 16-17 R. V. 

“As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he 
come”—I Cor. 11: 26 R. V. 

“We rejoice in hope of the glory of God”—Rom. 5: 2. 


I 


HE glory of which our Lord speaks in the twenty-second verse 

of the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel according to St. John 

is not the same as the glory of which he had spoken to his Fa- 
ther earlier in that same prayer, “the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.’’ That was the glory of the very being of God, 
his radiance, his power, his righteous character. What our Lord 
gave to his disciples was the glory of his humiliation, of his self- 
emptying, a humiliation about to be consummated in the Passion 
and the Cross, and here in the Upper Room anticipated in symbol 
in the giving to them of the bread and the wine. They could not 
see this at the time but soon after they began to understand that the 
Cross was the glory. “God forbid,” says Paul, “that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” He and the Christians 
to whom he wrote had seen “the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

This, in the first instance, was the glory, the invisible glory, which 
Christ bestowed upon his disciples. It is that same invisible glory 
which he has bestowed upon his Church all down history, invisible 
by a gracious providence, because he desires all men to be saved but 
will not blind anyone into submission against their wills. Only with 
eyes of faith can we see the glory of the Cross. 

But the humiliation was not all the glory, wonderful as it was to 
be identified with Christ in the mystery of his redemptive suffering 
for the world. Part of the glory given by Christ to his disciples, to 
his Church, is the glory of the divine unity, the divine fellowship— 
“that they may be one, even as we are one.” ‘To be united with him 
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in the fellowship of his sufferings is to be united with all the others 
in the same holy fellowship. The glory of the Cross is in part the 
glory of a perfect unity with the will of God. 

Here we touch upon a mystery which can only be resolved if we 
recognize that the glory which Christ our Lord gave to his disciples 
in the Upper Room and gives to us his disciples of a later day is a 
glory only partly revealed, only partly understood, only partly appro- 
priated, in the present. It will be fully revealed, fully understood, 
fully appropriated only in the future when the victory of the Cross 
over sin and death and the powers of evil is finally accomplished. 

In the final working out of that victory the unity of the disciples 
with one another in their Lord will have an important part to play. 
Did he not pray ‘that they all may be one, that the world may be- 
lieve’? Do not let us miss this eschatological reference in our text 
or overlook the eschatological significance of the movement for 
Christian unity in our day. 

Professor Ramsey is surely right when, in his recent book, as 
deeply moving as it is deeply learned, The Glory of God and the 
Transfiguration of Christ, he writes, 


“It is to a future glory that the sayings of our Lord point, and it is 
a future glory which the apostolic Church awaits. The eschato- 
logical use of 66£a is primary both in the tradition of our Lord’s 
teaching and in the language of the Apostolic faith” (p. 36). 

This first text of ours then sets forth the glory of the Cross, the 
glory of the divine koinonia, the glory that is to be revealed. These 
three aspects of the glory of God are central to the earliest New 
Testament teaching about Holy Communion, whether we find it in 
the context of the Synoptic records of its institution or in the Pauline 
commentary upon that institution set forth in his first letter to the 
Corinthians. 


II 


The Synoptists are explicit in their linking of the bread and wine 
with the death about to be accomplished. ‘The symbols are ante- 
types of Calvary before they become its memorials. The Son of 
Man is to be betrayed. ‘The Shepherd is going to be smitten and 
the sheep scattered. In that setting he says “This is my body. . . . 
This is my blood of the New Testament which is shed for many” 
(Mark 14: 22-23). 
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The Synoptists are no less clear that the action in the Upper Room 
is intended to effect unity between those who are disunited. “There 
was also a strife among them, which of them should be accounted the 
greatest” (Luke 22: 24). 

And there was a clear looking forward by our Lord to the future, 
“T will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until that day that I 
drink it new in the Kingdom of God” (Mark 14: 25, Luke 22: 18). 

The Pauline commentary is also very clear. The Lord’s Supper 
is a setting forth of the Lord’s death. Here is the very heart of “‘the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ” (II Cor. 4: 4). The Lord’s Supper 
proclaims that glory. To eat or drink unworthily is to fail to dis- 
cern the Lord’s body. It is to be blind to the glory. Writing to 
the same Christians in another letter he reminds them that the very 
glory of God is seen in the face of Jesus Christ. And this glory is 
something which they reflect. Then in the same argument, and 
in most striking phrase, he describes how he bears about in his own 
body “the dying of Jesus” (II Cor. 4: 10). Surely we are not very 
far from a view of the sacrament which insists that it effects what it 
signifies, though as we should expect from Paul the effect is pro- 
duced only where the worthiness of Christ has been appropriated 
by the believer, for otherwise there can be no worthy eating. Where 
by grace there is the righteousness that comes by faith, there we may 
say that the Lord’s Supper not only proclaims but conveys the glory. 

Nor can anyone who reads the tenth chapter of I Corinthians, 
verses 16 and 17, be left in doubt of how deeply imbued was Paul 
with the unity effected by the sacrament. The glory of the koinonia 
derives directly from the fact that there is but one bread and there- 
fore there can be but one body. It may be noted indeed that the 
actual context of the later passage consists in the angry protest of 
Paul against conduct which blasphemed the unity of the body. “I 
hear that schisms exist among you,” writes Paul. It would appear 
that the earliest schisms and heresies were born of wrong feeling 
rather than wrong thinking, of social snobbery rather than of intel- 
lectual dissent. ‘Thus was first overthrown the nature of the Sacra- 
ment. I Corinthians 10: 17-34 is a fighting tract designed to re- 
store the Sacrament as the instrument of the glory of the divine 
unity. 

The words “till he come” remind us that for Paul the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion was an eschatological sacrament, “Christ our 
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passover is sacrificed for us; therefore let us keep the feast” (I Cor. 
5: 7). Yes, with loins girt, and feet besandalled, staff in hand, the 
heart throbbing with a great expectancy, we must celebrate the 
mystery of the glory that is to come. I believe that we have here, if 
we will, the true secret of how to recapture that missing element in 
our worship which I would call a Biblical expectancy. For far too 
long we have either flirted with ideas drawn from secular utopias or 
we have limited eschatology to the adventures of the soul in “the 
first five minutes after death.” 

“Let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God,” writes Paul to the 
Romans (5: 2), and again “I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed to usward” (Rom. 8: 18). To the Colossians he writes, ““When 
Christ who is our life shall be manifested, then shall ye also be mani- 
fested with him in glory” (3: 4). Professor Ramsey in that same 
book from which I have already quoted reminds us that, according 
to the New Testament, “The present life of the Christians is lived 
in reference to the future glory. The thought of the Apostles does 
not begin with the present and pass on to the eschatology as a kind 
of further stage. It begins with the eschatology, intent upon the 
coming Parousia; and then it perceives that the eschatology is being 
anticipated in the here and now, and that the glory of the Parousia 
seems to throw its light backwards upon the present life of the 
Church” (p. 51). 

Now the Parousia was the presence of a Person. ‘The imagery of 
glory throughout the Bible is an attempt to describe realities beyond 
human speech. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him.”’ Nevertheless the thought of the Parousia 
is pre-eminently concerned not with the things we shall enjoy but 
with the Person we shall meet. 

“I have an uneasiness,” wrote a friend to me in a letter on this 
subject some while ago, “as to whether the Christians of the New 
Testament would not say that we generally talk in terms of 74 éoxarov 
while they were concerned with the lively hope of 6 épxéyevos. There 
is a world of difference between that neuter and that masculine!” 

It is in the same sense that Professor Ramsey also writes speaking 
of the Biblical imagery of glory, ‘‘At the center of these realities is 
Jesus Christ himself, and hence the apostolic writers are concerned 
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not to elaborate their descriptions of the heavenly glory, but to em- 
phasize that Jesus Christ is its center. It was His resurrection that 
begat their faith, and it is His appearing which awaits them” (pp. 
32-33). 

I would stress my own deep conviction that a recovery of the New 
Testament emphasis in our worship, that palpitating sense of ex- 
pectancy, can be rescued from hysteria and disillusionment only if 
it is directly linked always and at all times and in all circumstances 
to the personal coming of our Lord. 


III 


Let us dwell upon this thought, for it is of central importance. 
The Person who is coming is the Christ we know, the Christ of the 
Gospel story, the Christ whose glory has already been revealed to the 
eyes of faith, Christus Victor. ‘That is the abiding truth enshrined 
in the teaching of realized eschatology. We know what is going to 
happen because of what has already happened. We know who is 
coming because we know who has come. 

Nevertheless in so far as the teaching of realized eschatology leaves 
us with nothing to look for except “the element of sheer finality’’ it 
is false to the whole Biblical perspective whether of the Old or the 
New Testament. 

The Christ who is coming in glory to judge both the quick and 
the dead is Christus Vindicator even before he is Christus Consum- 
mator. As the Bishop of Derby said in his critique of Professor 
Dodd’s “Realized Eschatology,” in a review-article in the magazine 
Theology in 1942, the consummation of history for the Christian: 


Involves the victory of God, the complete and manifest vindica- 
tion of His righteousness; the Judgment, in which the Divine Ver- 
dict, alike upon history as a whole, and upon every child of man who 
has ever lived, is made finally clear; together with the abiding con- 
sequences thereof; the triumph of Christ and His saints; the utter 
defeat of all evil. 


We may take heart that the Christ who is coming in glory is in- 
deed the same Christ who wept over Jerusalem and died outside 
its walls. That is our hope and our confidence. Yet we cannot 
afford to lose a profound sense of awe as we remember that we must 
all stand before the judgment seat of Christ. The glory that is to 
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be revealed is the glory of a consuming fire—fire of love, yes, and 
no less fire of holiness. 

I shall not soon forget a conversation I had in a bus station in 
Hamburg last autumn while waiting to be taken out to the airport. 
My companion was Dr. Freytag, one of the leaders of the German 
missionary movement and no mean theologian. I had just sug- 
gested to him that one of the most important practical questions 
facing Christians today was the reconciliation of theology and ac- 
tivism. In agreeing Dr. Freytag said that he thought the key lay 
in Eschatology. And for him this meant giving full value to the 
Last Judgment. “For,” said he, “in the light of the Last Judgment 
we all stand as sinners. No ‘activismus’ can save us. And we can 
only face it if we are being obedient.” 

By that last term he did not mean, of course, that we could our- 
selves ever be obedient, but that “in Christ”’ by faith we can obey. 
In the Christ who has come we can meet the Christ who is coming. 
That is the meaning of the words, ““There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” ’Ev xpiorg is the 
heart of Paul’s religion, as indeed it is the heart of New Testament 
and of all authentic Christianity. George Milligan in his com- 
mentary on the Thessalonian Epistles says, speaking of the word 
Parousia, 


Though the primary reference is eschatological, to a definite com- 
ing that had not yet been fully manifested, it is impossible not to 
notice how appropriate the word was to emphasize the nearness and 
the certainty of that “coming.” So near was it that it was not so 
much a “coming” as a “presence’’ of the Lord with His people, a 
permanent presence moreover, which not even absence from sight 
for a little while could really interrupt and which, when fully re- 
established, would last forever (p. 147). 


Ramsey makes interesting comment on the way in which other 
words used of the manifestation of Christ in the New Testament re- 


fer both to his final coming in the future and to the original events 
of the Gospel: 


Epiphany, Apocalypse, Manifestation—the appearing of the divine 
light, the disclosure of the divine secret, the coming before men’s 
eyes of Christ—these are things which the Christians await with the 
conviction that what the future will bring is but the consummation 
of a past event and a present possession. Nor is it otherwise with 
the glory. As they worship Jesus the Lord who has been exalted 
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into it, and as they look for the day when it is made visible, they 
come to realize that it has been disclosed to them and is already near 
to them (pp. 34-35). 


IV 


All this is true and it provides us with the main structure of our 
Christian living. But we shall continue to live impoverished lives, 
“missing the many splendoured thing’’ if we think that being éy 
xptor@ is a static condition of the soul. There is no understanding 
of the New Testament which does not balance the imperfect, sin 
distorted apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus, which is the 
most that we can experience in the present, with the glory that is 
to be revealed when we shall be like him for we shall see him as he 
is. As we dwell humbly and continually upon that contrast so we 
shall “look for his appearing.” ‘The sails of faith will be filled 
with the winds of expectancy, that expectancy which is at once cre- 
ated by, and is the assurance of, the activity of the Holy Spirit. 

He it is who fills up the gaps in our understanding, leading us 
into all truth, and taking the things of Jesus and making them real 
to us. As Professor Schneider has said, “Between the first and the 
second coming of Jesus there lies the coming of the Paraclete. . . . 
The coming of the Paraclete signifies the unbroken continuation 
of the coming of Jesus.” If that is true then it would seem a good 
argument for a reconsideration of some of our traditional Evangeli- 
cal hesitations about the epiklesis. But however that may be we 
are most certainly committed by loyalty to our Lord and in prepara- 
tion for his coming again to give most earnest heed to the promise 
of that Holy Spirit whom he sends. 

And immediately upon being so attentive, we find ourselves keyed 
up to a great expectancy, for the Lord the Spirit comes and goes ac- 
cording to no human pattern. He is as the wind and we cannot 
tell whence he cometh or whither he goeth. To be looking for 
the Parousia under the guidance of the Holy Spirit is to be set free 
for ever from what the world calls peace. By the world’s standards 
peace means the end of striving, joy means the drying of our tears. 
Not so the peace of God, which passes our understanding just be- 
cause it sends us out to warfare, mingling our tears with the tears 
of God. For the real world is a meeting place where at any moment 
in any person or in anything there may be the meeting which is life 
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indeed because in it we pass through the death of our own isolated, 
selfish, self-centered living into the life of God. 

Let me quote from Canon Fison who gave us recently so stimu- 
lating an invitation to adventure. He writes: 


Perhaps if we are prepared to enter into this living world of meet- 
ing and so into Communion which is truly holy in the Biblical sense 
of that great word, and if we are prepared to allow this world to 
come up to us and confront us in any object or person, however un- 
likely and apparently secular then we may once again enter into the 
New Testament Advent Hope . . . an attitude of vivid expectation, 
not of a static being or of a state of bliss beyond compare, but of a 
dynamic and approaching personal presence and coming for which 
or for Whom we can only be prepared. 


Have I stressed enough that it is in the real world of every day 
that the meeting has to take place; that it is in the world of moral 
effort and of actual temptation that the final vindication of God will 
have to be made, and in which he looks for an interim vindication 
in your daily life and mine, a preparation for the Parousia which 
must surely embrace every single aspect of our human life and its 
natural environment? ‘The mystery of evil afflicts not man alone 
but all created things. To quote Professor Ramsey once again: 


But by the Cross and Resurrection of Christ the inauguration of a 
new creation has begun, and this new creation will include both 
mankind brought to sonship and glory (Rom. 8: 21, Heb. 2: 10) and 
nature renewed in union with man in the worship and praise of 
God (Rom. 8: 21). . . . The Christian hope is therefore far more 
than the salvaging of human souls into a spiritual salvation: it is the 
recreation of the world, through the power of the resurrection of 
Christ. ‘Thus the hope of the beatific vision is crossed by the hope 
of the vindication of the divine design not only in man but in all 
things. And the hope of the resurrection of the body, when the 
body of our low estate is transformed into the body of Christ’s glory 
(Phil. 3: 21), is the reminder of our kinship with the created world 
which the God of glory will redeem in a new world wherein the 
old is not lost but fulfilled (p. 90). 


Have we here a hint that the language of sacramentalism is the 
necessary language of meeting in preparation for the time when 
sacraments will not be needed? So understood at least we shall be 
safeguarded from the error which makes of sacraments nuda signa, 
bare symbols, mere memorials of the past. With such an under- 
standing they are surcharged with meaning, for they remind us that 
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the essential character of the Christian sacraments is that they look 
forward not backward, forward to an immediate meeting in prep- 
aration for the final meeting “‘face to face.” 


V 


And if the sacraments, as we saw earlier, are sacraments of unity, 
foreshadowing the glory of the divine unity, then we shall meet our 
brother there. Mr. C. S. Lewis in his justly famous sermon entitled, 
“The Weight of Glory,” has an appropriate comment when he says, 


It may be possible for each to think too much of his own potential 
glory hereafter; it is hardly possible for him to think too often or too 
deeply about that of his neighbour. The load, or weight, or burden 
of my neighbour’s glory should be laid daily on my back, a load so 
heavy that only humility can carry it, and the backs of the proud will 
be broken. 

What a tingling of hope is here! What a thrill of expectancy! 
Even though we see through a glass darkly yet we see and our vision 
is full of hope. Let me close with another paragraph from that same 


sermon by Mr. C. S. Lewis, 


At present we are on the outside of the world, the wrong side of the 


door. We discern the freshness and purity of the morning, but they 
do not make us fresh and pure. We cannot mingle with the splen- 
dours we see. But all the leaves of the New Testament are rustling 
with the rumour that it will not always be so. 


So “‘we rejoice in the hope of the glory of God” and meanwhile we 
pray: 
Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love 


Thee, and worthily magnify Thy Holy name; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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By Howarpb G. HAGEMAN 


twenty-five years have seen a tremendous increase in interest 

in the entire question of worship. Even if a person were ut- 
terly unacquainted with a single page of the vast amount of litera- 
ture on the subject, his own experience in almost any breed of Prot- 
estant Church would be sufficient to demonstrate the fact. My mind 
runs to a little Church in northern New York which I have known 
for more than twenty summers. One of my earliest recollections is 
that of sitting in a hard pew in that somewhat barren meeting-house 
with its aisle carpet of cocoa-matting, while from a spindly pulpit 
behind which stood the inevitable three green plush chairs the min- 
ister, as was his wont, thundered against card-playing and (for a rea- 
son best known to himself) the wearing of silk-underwear! 

This last summer I again worshiped in that Church. The old 
pastor had been gathered to his fathers and in his place stood an 
energetic young man fresh from a theoiogical seminary. The spe- 
cific sin of silk under-drawers had been replaced by the more general, 
if less colorful, sins of the atomic age. But still more startling, there, 
where as far back as the mind could remember had stood the desk 
pulpit and the three plush chairs, was now an altar, fastened against 
the rear wall. On it were a rather handsome silver cross and two 
candlesticks, not to mention a place of repose for the cash. The old 
desk pulpit was still there, shoved off to an unobtrusive corner of 
the platform. But it now had a companion piece on the other side 
of the platform in the shape of a huge brass eagle lectern which had, 
I understand, been purchased from a defunct Episcopal Church in a 
nearby village. 

Many of the old familiar faces were in the choir, though all eight 
of them marched in solemn procession, tandem style, to the choir 
loft. And they had abundantly more to do in the order of worship! 
There were several responses, moments of holy silence, chants sung 
outside the door before and after the service. By choir and clergy 
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T evens can, I think, be no disputing the fact that the past 
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alike there was much turning toward the altar at various and sundry 
times while different effects were obtained with the lighting fixtures. 
| There were litanies of joy and hymns of dedication, moments of con- 
| secration and prayers of confession. All in all, it was plain to see 
' that the liturgical revival had come to the meeting-house in that 
little community in northern New York, and for better or for worse, 
its effects are to be visible for many a year to come. 

Now that little tale, I suspect, could be reduplicated hundreds of 
times in hundreds of communities, large and small, throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. We have suddenly become 
aware that worship is something more than a religious lecture with 
warming-up exercises to precede and a little cooling off period to 
follow. And the results are apparent on every hand. It would be 
difficult to find a denomination in the main stream of Protestantism 
that has escaped them. Nor are we alone in this development. The 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches on the continent of Europe have 
likewise experienced renewed interest in the liturgical question. 
The Kirk of Scotland, which for long centuries saw no warrant for 
keeping either Pasche or Yule, has become the center of lively liturgi- 
cal interest. And old mother Rome, who one would think was al- 
ready the ne plus ultra of liturgy, has bestirred herself, especially in 
the Benedictine order, to an amazing re-investigation of the whole 
question of common worship. 

Perhaps it would be useful at this point to mention briefly some 
of the work which has been going on so that the ecclesiastical and 
geographical extent of it may become more obvious. I make no 
claim to completeness, but merely mention those volumes which in 
the last five years have come to my own attention. Clear and away 
the finest piece of Anglican work has been Dom Gregory Dix’s Shape 
of the Liturgy. Many of its conclusions are open to question and 
at many points it can be regarded as a case of special pleading. Nev- 
ertheless it remains a work of enduring interest and merit. The 
most fruitful liturgical work in Scotland has been done by W. D. 
Maxwell, first in his Outline of Christian Worship and more recently 
in his little book entitled, Concerning Worship. His study of John 
Knox’s Genevan Service Book still remains a model of liturgical in- 
vestigation. Since I cannot read Swedish, I cannot speak with any 
authority about what has been done there. But in Holland a most 
active liturgical movement within the Dutch Church has produced 
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a work like Liturgiek by Professor van der Leeuw of Gronigen, 
Switzerland has produced a series of studies in the set with the gen. 
eral title, Eglise et Liturgie. The Cluny community in France re. F 
cently gave us Max Thurian’s Heavenly Joy on Earth, an introduc. & 
tion to the study of the liturgical life. Just last year Horton Davies F 
in his monumental study entitled, The Worship of the English Puri. § 
tans, has explored, it would seem finally, the liturgical traditions of F 
orthodox dissent. 

These are all from the Protestant side. When one turns to the 
work done by Roman Catholics, the field is almost endless. One 
thinks of the specialized work done at Solesmes and Maria Laach; 
one thinks of names like Michel, Parsch, Guardini, or in this coun- 
try, Father Ellard. When you realize that in the city of New York 
it is possible to go to a High Mass at which the complete service is 
said audibly in English while it is being said secretly in Latin, while 
the ordinary of the Mass, the Kyrie, Gloria, Creed, Sanctus, etc, 
are sung by the entire congregation, you can begin to get some pic- 
ture of the distance that Roman Catholic scholarship has traveled 
in this question. 

Now when you begin to read this literature, one great fact begins 
to stand out very clearly. In spite of the enormous national and ec- 
clesiastical differences out of which these investigations have come, 
in spite of the very real differences in outward ceremonial that re- 
main, liturgically they all speak with an amazing unanimity. No 
one, least of all I, wishes to be over-optimistic or to minimize the 
very basic differences in tradition that remain. But at the same 
time, it can be said and it ought to be said that one of the great fea- 
tures of the liturgical revival has been the discovery by Protestants 
and Roman Catholics of a large ground of common agreement. It 
is a curious experience to find a Roman Catholic Church where the 
priest has liturgical leanings. Invariably you will hear the old-timers 
criticize him for his Protestant sympathies. ‘There is in a large East- 
ern city a Roman Catholic parish which has been the subject of a 
very thorough liturgical revival. The altar has been made a very 
simple table, set in the midst of the chancel. The priest celebrates 
mass from behind it, facing the people like, for example, a Presby- 
terian minister. And the parish throughout the length and breadth 
of the city is sneeringly referred to as the Protestant Catholic Church! 
It becomes doubly curious when you put it alongside of the criticism 
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usually aimed at a Protestant minister when he evidences some litur- 
gical interest, to wit, he is becoming a Roman Catholic! Here then 
is one of the great hopeful signs of our time. The liturgical revival 
has actually begun to show us, at least in outline, the basis of a com- 
mon norm of Christian worship. 

Now bearing all that in mind, I should like to sketch out four areas 
of common agreement which have emerged clearly from these litur- 
gical studies, areas which to me at least seem to be no mere questions 
of academic or antiquarian interest, but lively and practical issues 
which each and every Christian congregation has to face. The first 
of them, perhaps, is not in quite the same category as the rest, but I 
include it because it is clearly implied and certainly needs to be said, 
especially in America. 


I 


Liturgy is concerned solely with what a congregation says and does 
in its act of worship. It is not at all concerned with the various dec- 
orations that accompany a service, the color of the vestments which 
the choir wears, the number of candles on the altar, the position of 
the pulpit, or the presence of a rheostat on the light switches. All 
of these things have nothing to do with the subject whatever. They 
are secondary, and even irrelevant questions. A congregation that 
worships in the most starkly Puritan meeting-house can be strictly 
liturgical, while one that worships in a Gothic revival Church that 
is correct in every detail may be as far away from the spirit of litur- 
gical worship as night is from day. Liturgy concerns only what the 
congregation says and does in its act of worship. 

This has a number of immediate, and I fear sometimes embarrass- 
ing, applications. So much of our concern with worship has been 
nothing more than a fussy interest in details. We re-arrange the 
pulpit furniture, stick a few candles around the Church, dim the 
lights, scatter choral responses through the service, reverse our col- 
lars, and presto—we have become liturgically minded! The result 
is that a great many people have come to think of liturgy as noth- 
ing but an exaggerated concern with ecclesiastical architecture and 
millinery. 

And if the truth must be told, a number of recent books on the 
subject of worship, not to mention some of the productions of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Worship, are written from just 
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that point of view. They move entirely in the realm of psychologi- 
cal impression. ‘To use the phrase to end all phrases which I found 
in one of these books, the hour of worship must be ““Mood-mould- 
ing.” Evidently the congregation is expected to park its intellect in 
the vestibule as it enters the Church to receive the dominant mood 
for the day, be it joy, sorrow, penitence, or whatever. I recall a cer- 
tain Unitarian Church in Boston where the minister once asked the 
choir to sing the Palestrina Missa Brevis with its original Latin text 
because he felt it would create the mood which he wished them to 
receive for that Sunday. 

One cannot avoid the disquieting suspicion as one beholds all of 
this kind of thing going on, sometimes in the most amazing places, 
that this enormous preoccupation with ways of saying things has 
come about because essentially we no longer have anything to say. 
Like the anemic young lady who raddles her cheeks to hide their 
pallor, contemporary Protestantism has in large measure seized upon 
chancels and candles and vespers to compensate for its great embar- 
rassment. When moral reformation has been replaced by psycho- 
logical impression, you can be sure that something more is afoot 
than a passing liturgical interest on the part of the domine. In one 
sense, the old-timers are right. Their suspicions of chancels and 
their objections to enriched orders of service are usually stupid, but 
by no means pointless. Very often when they come in, it means that 
something else has gone out, for which they are by no means an ade- 
quate replacement. 

Now against all this kind of tinkering and fussing around, a gen- 
uine liturgical movement is the most effective protest that I can 
imagine. It is not at all interested in any of it. It rather insists 
that what the congregation says and does in that hour of worship is 
the thing that matters. And all of these other considerations are 
unhealthy if we allow them to deflect us from this. What is the 
Christian meaning of the things which we say and do between the 
hours of eleven and twelve on Sunday morning? That is the litur- 
gical question. What act of witness, what testimony does our act 
of worship make? What kind of showing forth of the living glory 
of God happens there? Is this a showing forth of the holy love of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, or does it merely produce a kind 
of nebulous emotion? Liturgy would judge our acts of worship 
against the framework of the Christian revelation and by that test 
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the meaning of everything we do or say. There is a difference be- 
tween the humanistic religious sentiment that expresses itself by the 
community singing of “Abide with Me” at a candlelight service and 
a religion which tells of the Holy God who wrestled with human sin 
onacross. Liturgy is concerned with bringing the congregation to 
a declaration of the whole glory of God. 

When you look for that kind of meaning in our services, many of 
them are pretty meaningless. What a difference there is, for exam- 
ple, between the terse, sinewy English of liturgical prayer and the 
flaccid, turgid style of the prayers composed by the mood-moulding 
school. ‘The one moves straight to its setting forth of the glory of 
God while the other wallows interminably in the ooze of psychologi- 
cal impressionism. ‘Take for example, the collect for Good Friday: 


Almighty God, we beseech thee graciously to behold this thy fam- 
ily, for which our Lord Jesus was contented to be betrayed, and given 
up into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer death upon the cross; 
who now liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost ever, one 
God, world without end. 


There is not one wasted word in it. Compare it, if you will, with 
another prayer taken from a modern service-book. 


Graciously give to us a true conception of the obligations which 
we assume as followers of Jesus that rising above the imprisoning 
walls of self-interest and escaping from the confining conventions of 
thought and spirit, we may come forth into larger places as champions 
of that love for all mankind. 


Or take another simple illustration. Study any of the historic lit- 
urgies of any branch of the Church and you will find that it moves 
to the heart of the matter in a straightforward and even blunt way. 
How that contrasts with the uncertainty with which most of our serv- 
ices begin. The other day I saw an order of service from another 
Church in my communion. After the organ prelude, this was how 
it went on: 

CHoRAL CALL TO WorsHIP 
DoxoLocy 

PRAYER OF INVOCATION 
SALUTATION 

HyMNn 
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Any one of those things is amply sufficient for the beginning of a 
service, yet here is a service which begins five different times. You 
can find historic liturgies beginning virtually in any one of those 
five ways, yet here is a service, and not an unusual one at that, which 
is so uncertain that it has no fewer than five ample beginnings. And 
lurking in the back of my mind is the unhappy thought that if you 
asked the minister for an explanation, he would undoubtedly reply 
that all of these things helped create the mood! 

The liturgical revival should make us keenly concerned with the 
content of our worship. What does this service say about God? |s 
it accurate and complete in what it says about him? Does every 
act in it really contribute to the showing forth of his glory in Jesus 
Christ through the Holy Spirit in the fellowship of his Church? If 
we were to look at our services from this standpoint, and not from 
the vantage point of psychological impression or aesthetic appeal, 
we should be in, I suspect, for some drastic changes, not in the chan- 
cel furniture but in the content of the service. This, as I see it, is 
one of the great things which the liturgical revival would force upon 
our attention. And you will notice that this question is valid equally 
for the Reformed Church in Vacuum, Idaho, and for St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York. 


II 


The second great consideration that has developed from the litur- 
gical revival is this—authentic Christian worship must be corporate 
worship, must be the expression of the priesthood of all believers. 
And I would remind you that this is being said just as forcibly by the 
Benedictines as it is by the Baptists! At this point we have all sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. We all need to recover the real 
meaning of corporate worship and that is precisely what the liturgi- 
cal revival aims to help us do. 

Again I can mention only certain of the specific places at which 
this affects us, and leave the reader to develop the rest. I think of 
it most obviously, of course, in the case of public prayer. “I do ob- 
serve,’ wrote Benjamin Whichcote, a seventeenth century Puritan, 
“a great deal of conceived prayer which is good, but may do better 
in the sermon.” His observation is still very pertinent. What a 
melancholy thing to reflect on the number of ways in which the 
average Protestant service frustrates the practice of the priesthood 
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of all believers. If ever there was a priestly kind of worship it is 
that which is conducted in the fashionable Protestant temple where 
the praise is a duet between the minister and the quartette and the 
prayer is a skillfully executed private meditation which the congre- 
gation overhears from its pews! 

From its Greek etymology, “liturgy” means, of course, “the work 
of the people,” and it still remains the best guarantee that worship 
shall remain an act of the people. At that solemn moment when 
the congregation is called upon to lift up its heart in intercession 
and thanksgiving, how often is it left completely at the whim and 
fancy of an individual who rambles all over creation, wrestling with 
his private doubts and problems, planning a flank attack on the 
morning sermon, belaboring the sinners in the congregation over 
the Lord’s back, winding the whole thing up with a mechanical, ‘“‘and 
all this we ask, with the forgiveness of our sins, for Jesus’ sake.” I 
once asked my mother, who was at that time sitting under the min- 
istry of a particularly bad offender, whether she really could say that 
she prayed during the so-called long prayer, only to be met with the 
reply, “Yes, my son, often I pray that he will finish soon!” 

Common prayer need not necessarily be in words which the con- 
gregation knows, but it should certainly always be in ideas with 
which they are familiar. If the minister is not using a set form of 
words which they can follow, he should at least be using a pattern 
which is so clear that at any point they can make the intercessions or 
the thanksgivings their own. The minister is not called upon to put 
up a prayer so that the congregation may sit by admiring his won- 
drous precatory talents. He is called upon to voice the common 
prayers and supplications of his people. This is not the time for 
thetorical displays or purple passages. It is time for the sober ex- 
pression of the common need of the body of Christ. 

That means, of course, that those of us who are charged with the 
responsibility ought to be much more careful than we are to sort out 
those things which belong in the private closet from those things 
which belong in the public congregation. To be sure, no one wants 
to play one off against the other. They belong together. But a con- 
fusion between the two can lead to a vitiation of this basic fact of 
worship; it must be corporate; it must never be individual. 

But there is something even deeper here in this insistence upon 
the corporate nature of our worship. In his book, The High Church 
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Tradition, G. W. O. Addleshaw puts it this way: 


“The liturgy is the voice of the Church, the body of Christ. A 
people who think of the Church as a collection of individuals, as their 
parish, a people who never have been accustomed to think of them. 
selves as the Church, the new race, the community of the redeemed, 
are not likely to feel much of a desire to take their part in the prayer 
of the Church. If society is divorced from the Church and its life is 
not a reflection of the divine order, men will feel no inclination to 
join in what can only be an unreality and a sham owing to the circum- 
stances under which they live and work.” 


In other words, in the deepest sense of the term, corporate worship 
is creative of the Church. It lifts people above the sense of their 
individuality, above the sense of their membership in a mere society 
for the propagation of religious principles and makes them aware of 
their place in the new community. 

And here, I think, the liturgical revival has a magnificent contribu- 
tion to make in this twentieth century. On all sides we are triumph- 
antly told that this is the century of the Church. Everywhere, it is 
said, the Ecumenical Movement is bringing about a rediscovery of 
the fact of the Church. What is not so often said is that this redis- 
covery of the fact of the Church can be a vice just as easily as it can 
be a virtue. If the results of this rediscovery are simply a revived 
institutionalism, the concentration of power into the hands of eccle- 
siastical authorities, be they bishops or secretaries, the emergence of 
a Protestant kingdom to compete with the other kingdoms of this 
world, then we ought not to welcome it. And unhappily signs are 
not wanting that this is at least a possible destination of the modern 
Ecumenical Movement. ; 

But if, on the other hand, this rediscovery of the Church should 
produce a deep sense of the Church’s mission as God’s new commu- 
nity, as God’s new Israel, a colony of heaven even though it lives and 
works and witnesses in the midst of time, then we shall have come a 
long step forward. And it is just here that the liturgical movement, 
with its emphasis upon the corporate character of worship, can make 
a significant contribution. We may preach, teach, and expound this 
rediscovered Church until the crack of doom, but in the corporate, 
worshiping community, a man must have a living experience of what 
it means. ‘That, I take it, is the meaning of the phrase which is so 


often on the lips of liturgical leaders, ‘““The liturgy is creative of the 
Church.” 
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Here again we need to be very critical of our present practice. We 
need to ask ourselves whether our worship has not moved too exclu- 
sively on an individual level. We tend to think of our congregations 
as an aggregate of individuals, hoping that their individual needs will 
be more or less satisfied by the general pattern of our services. The 
liturgical movement would have us re-think our worship with the 
objective of making Christ’s community in our congregation con- 
scious of itself as a community, with distinctive patterns and quali- 
ties, distinctive needs and tasks. Protestant worship very often slips 
to an almost secular level, replete with musical numbers, programs, 
and all the paraphernalia of the concert hall. And this is the reason: 
we think of our worship merely as a ministry to the religious needs 
of the individual, and not as the distinctive act of a community by 
which the community becomes aware of itself and of its tasks. 

This is not to say that the religous needs of the individual are un- 
important, or that they should be lost and submerged in a kind of 
ecclesiastical totalitarianism. But it is to say that in the Christian 
scheme of things, the needs of the individual are met in community, 
the personality of the individual is fulfilled in community, and of 
that basic fact our worship should be a continual sign and symbol. 
Dr. W. D. Maxwell has some very wise words on this point: 


“In Christian worship, as in the Christian society, the individual 
is never absorbed or submerged, but is nourished and perfected as 
a person, and given his function to perform in the priesthood of all 
believers. And the society to which he belongs is not an end in it- 
self, but is consciously directed to the service of God. Yet he is never 
merely an individual, but is part of a divine society. He is a mem- 
ber of the family of God, and of the body of Christ. He is not a cog 
in a machine, a cipher in a sum total, but an essential and self-con- 
scious person in the divine society.” 


III 


The third consideration that has arisen out of the liturgical move- 
ment is the close relation between liturgy and dogma. This fact 
will bear a good deal of thinking because so much of our interest in 
worship has arisen from a desire to escape dogma. Wearied of theo- 
logical strife and combat or, perhaps more accurately, famished from 
the thin diet of undogmatic liberalism, contemporary Protestantism 
has retreated into an enriched worship as a safe haven where no trou- 
bles come. It is certainly worthy of comment that those Protestant 
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Churches which have gone the furthest in tinkering with the psy- 
chology of worship are precisely those which a generation ago were 
in the vanguard of the crusade for theological liberalism. I am 
not trying to deplore what they have done at all. I am merely 
saying that the only thing that can rescue what they have done from 
spineless aestheticism, the only thing that can clothe what they have 
done with religious meaning and purpose, is a genuine liturgical 
movement. 

The modern liturgical movement would protest that it is utterly 
futile to try to escape from dogma into liturgy, for the two are as 
intimately bound up as Siamese twins. ‘This is of course no new dis- 
covery. We have known about the lex orandi lex credendi for a long 
time. But the liturgical movement nowadays is somewhat working 
it in reverse. It used to be thought that we need believe only those 
things which we could pray. Now we are beginning to see that our 
worship must be the fullest possible expression of what we believe. 

Worship is dogma come to life. ‘The Creed states the Christian 
faith; the Te Deum sings it. The Heidelberg Catechism tells about 
the atoning death of Christ; the Lord’s Supper shows it forth. A 
sermon proclaims the presence of Christ with his people; the Holy 
Communion actualizes it. A Confession of faith declares that God 
always takes the initiative in man’s salvation; the Sacrament of In- 
fant Baptism demonstrates it. If the liturgical movement has any- 
thing to say it is this; Christian worship is a bringing near and an 
acting out of Christian faith and belief. Perhaps we ought to re- 
consider the significance of the fact that it was not until the eleventh 
century that the recitation of the Creed found a place in Christian 
worship. Certainly that did not happen because the Church during 
the first millennium of her life shared our modern aversion to creeds. 
Could it have been that the Church felt that her liturgy itself was a 
declaration of her faith, requiring no amplification or codification 
in the recitation of a fixed symbol of belief? 

However that may be, surely the modern attempt to divorce wor- 
ship and belief, or to substitute techniques and tricks of worship for 
dogma, is completely wrong-headed. One sometimes wonders why 
the theological implications of the things that are done in the name 
of improvement in worship are not more apparent to those who do 
them. Whether you like it or not, you cannot shove the Holy Table 
back, fasten it against the east wall of the Church, and take up your 
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position facing it, without introducing an entire new set of dogmatic 
ideas to your congregation. It makes no difference that they do not 
have the wit tosee them. ‘They are there and will be picked up un- 
consciously if not consciously. I know a minister who could not get 
a passing grade on an elementary theological examination. Recently 
he installed one of these dummy altars in his Church. At the offer- 
tory he stands before it, elevating the plates. But for the Lord’s 
Supper he crawls around to one side of it, wedged between the end 
of the altar and a standing candelabrum like a sardine in atin. He 
would tell you that theology had nothing to do with worship. And 
yet what else has prompted him to make these fine distinctions in 
position? The same thing applies to the recent epidemic of bowing 
to the Communion Table that has afflicted us recently, even in the 
Puritan citadels of New England. Perhaps those who have inau- 
gurated the practice consider it a kind of courtesy due the Almighty, 
but bowing to the Table implies a theology. If you know what the 
theology is, well and good. But if you don’t, then your chancel be- 
comes a kind of Mars Hill. 

Now what I am trying to say is that all this kind of thing could not 
be done in the blithe way in which it is done were it not for the no- 
tion that worship and belief are two unrelated departments of the 
Christian life. The liturgical movement has made it one of its 
cardinal principles to say that they are not. Time was when the 
Protestant tradition tried to center itself on dogma to the exclusion 
of liturgy. We are all well aware of that phase, for most of us were 
raised at the tag end of it. In its hey-day, worship became nothing 
but a school of correct doctrine, with only such preliminaries as were 
necessary to launch the sermon. And to this day many people think 
that that is the classic tradition of Protestantism, even though it was 
as faithless to the intent of the Reformation as the Mass itself. 

And now we are enjoying the full fruits of the other extreme in 
which worship has become everything and dogma nothing. Even 
in strict Anglo-Catholic circles the virus has eaten its way. I have 
been to high masses in Anglican Churches in which every last cere- 
monial detail was present and accounted for. And then the cele- 
brant mounted the pulpit only to spend ten minutes implicitly deny- 
ing the theological foundations of everything that had been done 
at the altar. We have become so fascinated with the sense of the 
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numinous that we have forgotten that the numinous in the Old Testa. } 
ment always had a will and a purpose. : 
There can be worship without dogma, but it is not Christian wor. | 
ship, for Christian worship is centered in the holy love of the God 
who stooped to become man for us men and for our salvation. With. f 
out that, it is meaningless, and so too is theology. Liturgy and dogma f 
are like the hen and the egg. It is useless to try to discover which is 
cause and which is effect, and it is fatal to try to fasten on one to the 
exclusion of the other. They belong together. Liturgy is the act- 
ing out of the dogma, but on the other hand the dogma is meaning. 
less until it is enacted and brought to life in the Christian community. 
About eighty-five years ago, Dr. Henry Harbaugh, who may be 
known to some of you by his hymn, “Jesus, I Live to Thee,” de. 
livered a very remarkable address entitled “Creed and Cultus.” 
Though it is written in the language of another day, I may be per- 
mitted to quote from it here because of the way in which Dr. Har. 
baugh foresaw this integral relation between liturgy and dogma. 


“When the Church falls back in the due exercise of either of these 
offices, those which are unduly plied in consequence will themselves 
ultimately suffer. What God has joined together for good man can- 
not sunder without evil. . . . The true spirit of worship cannot live 
long on generalities, even though they be spiritual. As every home 
must have its old way-marks, its surroundings and belongings, its 
familiar scenes and things, its well-known room with pictures on the 
wall, its ticking clock and chirping cricket, its patter of rain upon 
the roof, so must that home of the heart in the Church have its sacred f 
scenes and things. Variety may be the spice of life, but it is not the f 
spice of devotion. It may be pleasant and stimulating to the taste, 
but it brings no permanent strength to the system. 

There must be in worship a staff of life, which presents its steady 
support and nourishment, its solid doctrines, its holy sacraments, its 
opening and shutting keys. ‘This touches the heart, and through the 
heart imbeds itself in the memory, and through the memory lives in 
the associations, and is for the spirit a heavenly presence and a per- 
petual benediction.” 


The liturgical movement, then, summons us to a re-examination of 
our worship in the light of our beliefs, bidding us make certain that 
in the Christian community, the faith of the community is enacted 
in its worship and so strengthened and made real by that enactment. 
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IV 


The liturgical movement has reminded us that all Christian wor- 
ship is basically sacramental. Whether you come at it from the Re- 
formed, Lutheran, Anglican, or Roman tradition, this is its final in- 
tention and nature. It will be clothed in all kinds of forms, accom- 
panied by the widest possible variety of ceremonial, but Christian 
worship has always found its summit in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. To say that the Reformers sought to substitute the sermon 
for the Mass is to betray a woeful ignorance of their basic intention. 
To John Calvin a weekly celebration of the Holy Communion was 
as basic as it was to Thomas Aquinas. The Eucharist was as much 
the norm of Christian worship for Martin Luther as it was for Ig- 
natius Loyola. Modern liturgical research has completely demon- 
strated that fact, if indeed it needed any demonstrating. 

But when that has been said, too often the point of it is lost in argu- 
ing about the advantages of frequent communions, the possibility of 
restoring them, and similar details which really obscure the main 
thrust of the argument. It is, of course, important to understand 
that Christian worship rightly culminates in the Lord’s Supper. No 
doubt it is also important to realize that our usual practice is pretty 
deficient and that an early communion for a handful of devout 
maiden ladies is no real meeting of the issue. But the most vitally 
important thing of all is to see the significance of the fact, to see that 
it is not simply the fulfillment of tradition, but the clue to the basic 
meaning of Christian worship. Only from the vantage point of the 
Eucharist can you understand what Christian worship is really all 
about. Whether you celebrate it once a day or once a year, you 
must stand here at the summit in order to understand the whole line 
of march. For Christian worship is basically sacramental. 

And by that, of course, I mean that Christian worship moves in 
two worlds at once. The Church is a meeting-house. I love that 
term. I often wonder whether those who still use it in their tradi- 
tion ever realize what it means. Do they think of it as simply refer- 
ring to those stated occasions on which Mrs. Jones meets Mrs. Smith 
and Mr. Brown meets Mr. White in a social and religious gathering? 
Or do they think of it as that sacred place in which the beloved com- 
munity of the Redeemed meets its Redeemer, in which the taber- 
nacle of God is pitched among men that he may be their God and 
they may be his people? In such a meeting, the Holy Communion 
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becomes a deeply meaningful demonstration of what is at all times 
an abiding reality, but it is the abiding reality with which we ought 
to be primarily concerned. 

More than one minister has been dismayed at the bland way in 
which the Church is in the minds of many people classified with the 
Lodge, the Service Club, the Red Cross, and what not, as one of the 
benevolent societies to which they give time, attention, and money. 
We are forever complaining about the way in which the Church is 
treated as just another, even though somewhat nobler, society for 
religious and moral improvement. I cannot help thinking that this 
is nothing but the inevitable consequence of a kind of worship that 
has come to move on one plane, that has lost its sense of encounter 
with eternity. Poke fun at the mumbo-jumbo of the mass-house if 
you will. Play the Pharisee and thank God that you are not as other 
men are, even these ignorant Roman Catholics. But until Protes- 
tantism can recover an equal sense of the presence of God in the 
midst of his people, we shall continue to face a battery of empty pews, 
or try to fill them by a weekly exhibit of the attractiveness of our own 
personalities! 

I trust we all realize the tremendous risk that Protestantism takes 
at this point. Our Roman friends channel the presence through the 
dumb elements of bread and wine and in that they have a tremendous 
advantage. Bread and wine are stable and secure things. Protes- 
tantism channels it through a human tongue and a human brain, ex- 
ceedingly unpredictable media! And yet the Reformers, who were 
by no means stupid men, must have thought the gain worth the risk. 
Our Churches can easily degenerate into talking shops, but they can 
also know the unsurpassable glory of human personalities touched 
and transformed by the living Spirit of God! 

When worship begins to move in this sacramental plane, in a very 
real sense time ceases tu be. Calvary, Easter, Pentecost are no longer 
dates in history, but living experiences in the soul. We become real 
spectators at these events. No longer are we looking at them as we 
look at a picture in an art gallery, or as we watch a play from the gal- 
lery. Now we are actually on stage, acting in the drama. We are 
there when they crucify the Lord; we are there when he rises from 
the tomb. The Biblical event becomes personally appropriated in 
the present of the individual life. 

In all this, whatever may be one’s understanding of them, the Sac- 
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raments have their part to play. Calvin once said that they were like 
ahandshake. You walk down the street and over the way someone 
says “Good morning! How are you?” But there is quite a crowd 
of people and you are not sure that he is speaking to you. But then 
the man crosses the street and shakes your hand, and you know that 
the greeting was meant for you. Just so in the pulpit the holy, re- 
deeming love of God is proclaimed, but you are not certain that it 
is addressed to you. God's greeting does not really reach your heart. 
But then in Baptism, your name is called or in the Eucharist you 
must take and eat, and there can be no doubt in your mind that this 
is, so to speak, God’s handshake, confirming his love to you personally. 

But all our worship should be that way. It should not be just a 
succession of psalms, hymns, lessons, prayers, and a speech by the 
minister, moving in an absolutely horizontal line. The congregation 
should not leave the Church, buoyed up by the faith that you do not 
think that the atom bomb will drop this year. It should leave in the 
tremendous conviction that it is in the overshadowing presence of the 
living God who in the confusing pattern of history is forging his pur- 
poses to final victory. Worship is sacramental; not a lecture, nor a 
concert, but a rendezvous with Eternity. 

And that does not just happen. It cannot be effected by lights, 


music, or furniture. It happens only in the tremendous power of 
him who has promised that where two or three are gathered together 
in his name, there he will be in the midst of them. 





THE MEANING OF TIME IN CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT 


By C. A. C. H. DE HAAS 


concerning our origin and destiny are unaskable and unan- 

swerable, and they are not the only ones who take up this 
attitude. Other writers too remind us that such questions are con- 
ditioned by our social situation and simply lack the kind of absolute- 
ness we claim for them. Philosophers such as Dilthey and Colling- 
wood have made us see the extent to which the very questions we 
ask arise out of the circumstances of our lives; and these circum- 
stances differ from generation to generation. We have to grasp the 
fact that all our questions take for granted presuppositions that lack 
the kind of absoluteness we should like them to have. There seems 
to be a bottomlessness to the movement of our questioning which is 
frankly terrifying. We do not seem able to escape the problem of 
the relativity of ideas or of the presuppositions which we take for 
granted. 

We should like to believe that at some point or another we could 
come to rest; that here or there we reach bedrock in intuitive cer- 
tainty. But we neverdo. All we seem able to uncover are so many 
seemingly incompatible points of view. As long as we view things 
from them we are safe; but as soon as we ask which can outlast which 
we are lost. We are imprisoned in an inescapable contradiction that 
we are powerless to resolve. 

No one who has, for instance, really reflected on the nature of ethi- 
cal intuition can deny this. Some writers speak as if we could claim 
for certain insights of the moral consciousness the kind of finality 
which, in the old days, mathematicians claimed for the axioms of 
Euclid. But even if we could proceed on the basis of non-Euclidian 
geometry, could we honestly suppose that the insight of the moral 
consciousness could possess that kind of evidence? Do we want prin- 
ciples which would form a kind of geometry of moral space? For one 
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thing, to offer such a table of obligations is to plunge us at once into 
the problem of the conflict of duties; and that problem, as we all 
know, is real enough today. We are all of us repeatedly conscious 
of making choices which we know are not really a satisfactory moral 
solution. We find the methods of modern warfare morally intol- 
erable to conscience and yet find that by our protests against their 
employment in the interest of individual integrity, we abandoned 
Europe to Hitler and made Munich inevitable. 

We accept the necessity of war, and its course compels us in the 
end to justify uncontrolled and indiscriminate slaughter, as at Ham- 
burg and at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

I am not going to suggest that the way out of this predicament lies 
in a return to the absolutes of Christianity. What I want to do is 
much simpler and much more difficult. I want to present to you 
the Christian attitude to things human. It is odd that in the de- 
velopment of Christian theology, a true sense of proportion in this 
attitude to time was largely although by no means entirely lost. But 
at least now it is being recovered with sufficient clarity of outline for 
us to take hold of it. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr has well said that a de- 
cisive distinction between cultures is the presence or absence in them 


of Messianic expectation, and it was in the terms of Messianism that 
the primitive Christian message was phrased. 


THE “SHOCKING PARADOX”’ OF THE MESSIANIC MESSAGE 


The original message was that the Messiah had come, had been 
done to death, had risen, and would surely come again. It was one 
that could only have staggered those who heard it by its shocking 
paradox. It used a great deal of the traditional imagery of Messianic 
expectation, but attached this neither to kingship nor to an apoca- 
lyptic figure, but to a teacher who had been done to death. The 
manner too of his execution was shocking; it had been engineered 
by the official religious leaders of Israel, and carried out in detail by 
the Gentile occupying power. Such a transformation of the Messi- 
anic hope was radical indeed, and yet it was the old language that 
was strained to express the transformation itself. 

In order fully to understand this we should perhaps note five 
things. First, the language is always dramatic—we are asked to at- 
tend, not to any order which we can grasp with our intelligence, but 
tosomething done. ‘The suggestion is always in the background that 
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what we need is not to understand, but that something should be 
done for us. Secondly, what is this something? The language is 
frankly mythological. It is a language of deliverance, of victory, the 
inauguration of a new age, but although in the events that attend it 
God is supremely at work, these events are continuous with what had 
gone before, as are also those other events that are still to come on 
which all hopes are fixed. 

Thirdly, the evidence at once of the inauguration of the new age 
and of the things still to come is provided by the visible fellowship 
of the Christian community—at first only a sect in Judaism but later 
a fellowship which opened its arms to many far removed from con- 
tact with that faith. Fourthly, the status of the Messiah is left rather 
obscure, as is his relation to those who stood nearest to him, who had 
confessed him and sustained their loyalty to him: likewise the pre- 
cise nature of his work did not at first receive detailed treatment. 

Fifthly, the nature of the final transformation which he was to ef- 
fect was left nearly as vague as the later Jewish apocalyptic where the 
language of a judgment in terms of cosmic cataclysm emphasized 
both its dramatic and ethical character. It was quite a long time 
before man began really to work out, as St. Paul did, the relation of 
this transformation to the Resurrection and to the primitive fellow- 
ship. 

If we are to understand what subsequently happened in the de- 
velopment of primitive Christian thought, we must see what a radi- 
cal change it makes to faith that there is a good time coming, when 
it is declared that in a sense this good time is here already. You have 
your eyes, as it were, on the future. You think of the present as en- 
durable simply because of the promise of that future which will make 
sense, somehow, of the present. 

And then suddenly you are told that what you are looking for is 
already present. And how has this come about? Only through 
what you have been looking for taking place in a way so totally unlike 
what you had expected that it passed you by unnoticed. 


THE FAMILIAR CONCEALING THE SIGNIFICANT 


That is perhaps the very heart of the primitive Christian paradox. 
The Messiah did come. Events did happen that were the fulfillment 
of all the old expectations of deliverance from the powers of evil into 
the new life. But these events are not themselves the sort of things 
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to attract attention, for they happen at the relatively hidden level of a 
prayer in a garden, a hasty trial on a trumped-up charge, a death upon 
across. And if the trial and the death are more or less public, the 
prayer is surely secret. ‘The level at which deliverance was accom- 
plished lay so deep in human life that it could only pass unnoticed. 
It belonged to the familiar, and the familiar nearly always conceals 
its significance. 

So, from the beginning, the new wine could not be contained in 
the old bottle. The character of the Messiah burst the bottle open. 


| Men were brought into the Christian fellowship by the language of 


Messianic hope. But within it they found they lived a new sort of 
life, living as it were in a setting of the Messiah’s life as if that was the 
only thing which had ever really happened, and the only thing that 
really could happen. 

It is very easy to see that such an emphasis on the interior direction 
of thought and will could pass over into indifference toward the 
things of this world. All that mattered, it could be said, was one’s 
relations to the Christ who had died and risen. One might think of 
oneself as having passed out of time into eternity in such a way that 
one’s day-to-day existence came to be no more than a sort of accident 
—a nuisance to be got through. And of course as any historian 
knows, again and again in both Catholicism and Protestantism such 
other-worldliness has successfully masqueraded as Christianity. And 
yet the real voice of Christianity is quite different. For although it 
claims that Christ is the truth himself, it has yet insisted that there 
are deeps in that truth disclosed only to those who take seriously the 
problem of the relative truths of the sciences and of history, and are 
hidden from those who do not; and although Christ’s way is ultimate, 
yet those who try to follow that way most surely are those whose jour- 
ney is indirect enough to visit many countries of human aspiration 
and endeavor, even of human failure and perplexity. For the In- 
carnation itself implies that nothing human is ultimately alien to 
God. It does not offer a simple method of introducing coherence 
tither in thought or action. Nor does it suggest an easy way of get- 
ting out of committing oneself to action here and now; or of ignoring 
questions calling for practical and theoretical decision. Rather it 
carries with it the command to deeper engagement in human affairs, 
for it makes us remember that the stuff of which human life is woven 
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is itself that which in Christ is redeemed and will be the matter of 
the final transformation. 

Although, for the Christian, Christ is the very center of history, 
we have to remember what diverse material is brought to that cen. 
ter. Consider as an example of this the story of the woman who in 
the house of Simon the Leper anointed Christ, a deed that was per- 
haps hysterical, even erotic, in origin, and created such an uproar on 
the very threshold of the Passion; her gesture is caught up into the 
Passion, transformed into an anointing of his body for burial to re. 
ceive honorable mention whenever the story of his last hour is told. 
And that, as that greatest of Anglican teachers, Sir Edwyn Hoskyn; 
saw, speaks to us indirectly of many things; not least of the fact that 
we are not the measure of our own actions, nor, when we say that 
Christ is the center of history, do we see what we are saying. It is 
the Christian’s claim that it is through the cross that the contradic 
tions of human history are overcome, and the “last day” of Christian 
tradition may almost be defined as the hour of the public revelation 
of this fact. Such a conception is of course mythological. But it 
seems to hold together the twin assurances that the victory of Christ 
at once in himself and in them who follow him, in whom it is deriva. 
tively realized, belongs radically to the interior life and is for all that 
the very axis on which the whole creation spins. 


DANGERS OF SAYING ““T RUTH Is PERSONAL” 


It is impressive to note how today theologians are recapturing this 
attitude towards the central Christian truth. Again and again you 
find this bringing together of apparently separate doctrines giving 2 
new vitality to the exposition of familiar themes. It is a common 
place to say that in Christian theology truth resides ultimately in 
person, and Kierkegaard has given a new significance to that princi 
ple for today. But unless we remember that this assertion that truth 
is personal is made within the setting of the myth of the final judg 
ment, it tends to pass into mere religious triviality. Truth is per 
sonal, we say, and therefore we can ignore, for instance, the kind of 
problems that logicians must concern themselves with, such as the 
relations of empirical to a priori truth, or the related question of 
what precise sort of truth we are to attach to the view we hold of the 
microscopic structure of physical nature. It is dangerous to say that 
truth is personal and thereby give oneself a nice excuse for turning 
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one’s back on the kind of truth which one wants to be able to ignore. 
What we say when we say that truth is ultimately personal is only 
made plain when we set our remark into the context of a long estab- 
lished and still developing use of the word truth with which we could 
contrast it. When we do that we see that the sentence, “Truth is 
personal,” expresses a promise—it is not a statement of present fact. 
It indicates something whose full meaning we cannot at present grasp 
—something of whose eventual elucidation we are sure. In his study 
of early medieval eucharistic theology, Pere Henri de Lubac offers a 
very interesting discussion on a significant shift of emphasis in the 
liturgy of Western Christendom, from a tendency to speak of truth 
as something almost future, to a tendency to speak of truth as some- 
thing almost present. 

Thus many primitive eucharistic prayers speak of the redemption 
typified by the offering of bread and wine as something whose full- 
ness was hidden from us, a mystery yet to be revealed. But a later 
age, whose thought is reflected in the well known line of Thomas 
Aquinas’s hymn, “Lauda Sion, umbram fugat veritas,” thinks more 
readily of past promises of deliverance now fulfilled. 

Again and again Christian theology swings between two sorts of 


excess—a tendency to rest in itself as a kind of static body of truth 
which can be communicated and manipulated like so many items on 
a laundry list, and a tendency to seek escape altogether from the con- 
sequences of its claim to deal with what is truly ultimate. 


HALTING EXPRESSION OF AN ULTIMATE 


However hard it may be, the Christian is compelled to give some 
sort of finality to his Credo. He cannot treat lightly his adherence 
to the faith which is the way by which the Christian fellowship lives. 
Those words in the Nicene Creed, “Who came down from heaven,” 
which speak of the descent of Christ, are strange in their seeming 
weaving together of ancient metaphysics with frank mythology. Yet 
they are for all that the stammering expression of an ultimate; for 
what is there proclaimed is not something, as it were, over and done 
with; it is a laying hold of the world by God of which the believer 
speaks—a laying hold that is radically incomplete till in the ancient 
language “death is swallowed up in victory”: radically incomplete, 
yet in a sense complete, and the Eucharist at which he is assisting at- 
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tests both at once. It is no accident that this renewal of the per- 
vasive sense of eschatology has given a new direction to the Eucharist. 
As soon as this setting of the Eucharistic action is grasped, a talking 
point is established which has perhaps been unknown for centuries. 

Theologians of the Reformed and Catholic traditions alike are 
sharing today a common insistence that we have to keep in mind a 
fullness already actual and present and one to come of which the 
earthly action is a symbol. 


THe Lack OF WHOLENESS 


We return to the question with which we began, Is not our deep- 
est lack today a lack of wholeness? And this is not just an intellec- 
tual problem in the sense of a lack of any kind of unified picture of 
the world. It is much more an ethical problem. We seem today 
to be condemned to swing continually between false choices. We 
have to go all out for the personal at the cost of ignoring politics, or 
for the hope of political or social redemption at the cost of indiffer- 
ence to claims of persons. Or we choose the systematic vision at the 
cost of indifference to the queernesses and richnesses of life. Or we 
exalt the queernesses at the cost of any effort to grasp them as a whole. 
And the necessity of these choices sets up within us a civil war when 
we have to make them. We know we are leaving something out, 
that we are falling short of the full stature of humanity. Now it is 
just here that perhaps the Christian faith speaks to us, for it unlocks 
to us the secret of our limitation and helps us to see our conflicts in a 
new way, to see them indeed as the consequence of the deep disorder 
in our nature, but also as concerned with real things, and as therefore 
worth going through with to the bitter end. For instance, to reject 
political action on the ground that it must always simply further the 
will of the stronger and to retire into an other-worldly mysticism is to 
refuse, in the present, part of the burden of being human. It is 
escapism in the deepest sense, a refusal to take seriously some of the 
pieces of the human puzzle. 

The Christian myth of human destiny takes seriously the most 
devastating breach in the map of human aspiration—individual 
death. It refuses to ignore the gappiness, the incompleteness, the 
bitterness of human things, and yet it speaks of a wholeness, a whole- 
ness that we receive rather than discover and that is in a sense already 
ours, even though its fullness still lies beyond us. As we know it 
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now, it is a wholeness of the way, a wholeness of a promise. We have 
not yet arrived and to arrive is better than to travel. 

Yet our enjoyment of it in the here and now is an important thing, 
for it is ours in and through our relation in the present to the One 
who is himself at once the Way and the Goal—the One in whom 
“death itself is swallowed up in victory” and in whom “all things will 
be made new.” ‘That which is novel in Christianity is its conception 
of the relation of the temporal to the eternal. ‘This view is reflected 
not simply in its doctrines but also in its ethics. It is nowhere more 
clearly discerned than in the understanding of truth to which Chris- 
tians are committed. 

To many inevitably this must seem mere nonsense; and by many 
standards of significance it can only be judged so. Yet it was non- 
sense which some men found themselves driven to speak when they 
were compelled to review the realities of their existence in the light 
of an overwhelming conviction that it was in their relation to the 
Christ that the deepest meaning of that existence lay. 

And for good or ill men can never think of these problems again 
as if these men had never thought or spoken. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS’ 
By CHAD WALSH 


WO opposite theories have been widely held about the rela- 

tionship between religion and the arts. The first, which has 

the longer history, is that the artist and the priest are of neces- 
sity mortal enemies; art is concerned with expressing the glories of 
the world as it appears to unregenerate eyes; religion disregards the 
present world in its preoccupation with the invisible world to come. 
When such a viewpoint prevails on both sides of the fence, the 
painter, musician, and poet go their own way, fearful of the dead- 
ening influence of the Church, and the Church systematically elim- 
inates all traces of artistic intrusion from its worship. This was the 
state of affairs during the grimmest period of the Puritan movement. 
Church edifices were built as austere as barns, and psalms were sung 
without benefit of instrumental accompaniment. 

The opposite theory is that art and religion are the same thing. 
Matthew Arnold was probably responsible for the popularity of this 
comfortable viewpoint. He elevated the artist into a priest, and 
encouraged the solemn hush that is often observed at art galleries 
and concerts. ‘The Church, reacting in self-defense, began to talk 
of worship as “‘the greatest art.” 

I believe that both of these theories are mistaken. The actual 
relationship between art and religion is a more subtle one—it can 
best be compared to the mutual need of man and woman. The two 
sexes are not the same, but they cannot very well get along without 
each other. During the most vigorous period of Christian civiliza- 
tion—the Middle Ages—this complementary relationship was the one 
that generally prevailed, and it would be to the advantage of both 
art and religion if it could be rediscovered. 

The thing that both art and religion have in common is that they 
are creative. But the artist and the saint are two different people. 
The saint creates by working on himself: he is his own block of 
marble. Or, to put it with more theological accuracy, the saint lets 


1 Copyright 1949 by Chad Walsh. Based on a chapter from the book, Early Christians of 
the 21st Century, to be published by Harper & Brothers in February, 1950. 
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God work on and in him, until he becomes in some degree a living 
revelation of God’s attributes. 

The artist does not work on himself: he works on canvas or marble 
or words. He may, and often does, reveal the glory and attributes 
of God, but not in his life. He is the transmission belt; what he 
creates acquires autonomy, and exists outside himself. The artist 
is occasionally a saintly person but the combination is not the rule. 
With at least equal frequency he is self-centered, vain, quarrelsome. 
Revelations of the divine may pass through him without altering his 
nature. If the artist happens to be also a Christian, his salvation is 
not achieved through his art, but through the means that are open 
to every believer. At the same time, his art may serve to awaken 
other people to religious reality, and be a means of setting them on 
the road to God. 

With this essential distinction in mind it is possible to speculate 
with some plausibility on the impact that a revival of Christianity 
might have on the arts. 


I 


First of all, Christianity would come as a liberator. It would do 
this by banishing the horror of the commonplace. To Christianity 
nothing is commonplace. Everything, from the workings of the 
capillary system to the revolutions of the planets, has an aura of 
the miraculous about it, because the mark of the Manufacturer is 
stamped on each tiniest part. 

The mystics are often regarded as madmen simply because they 
take this truth for granted. The victim of the commonplace can- 
not see the high sanity in St. Francis’ conversations with the birds, 
nor has he any more profound comment than “drivel” when other 
mystics, in halting language, try to tell how the very stones and trees 
by the roadside glow with supernatural light. The artist often per- 
ceives this radiance in his own way and expresses it without com- 
pletely understanding it; he would perceive it more readily if he 
had a theology adequate to it. 

The horror of the commonplace has been one of the main reasons 
for preoccupation with the perverted and the unpleasant in much 
of recent art. It has become almost an esthetic convention that the 
normal is unworthy of attention. Christianity, by redeeming the 
commonplace, removes the necessity of venturing desperately into 
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the jungles of the exotic and abnormal. A novelist would be able 
to write about work-a-day people, for they would no longer be 
work-a-day in his eyes; painters would find that a Frank Lloyd Wright 
house can be as rewarding to set down on canvas as a shanty in the 
blighted areas. 

Not that art in a Christian society would be all sweetness and light. 
The neurotic depths, the cruelty, the stupidity, the sordidness are 
real—they, too, are a part of human life, and fit material for the artist. 
Christianity itself has its hell as well as its heaven; its Inferno beside 
its Golden Legend. ‘The new liberty of the artist would simply mean 
that he was free to deal with anything. 

Closely connected with the banishment of the commonplace is the 
enlarged understanding of human nature that Christianity imparts. 
For over a century partial systems of psychology have had their day, 
one after the other. During the nineteenth century the Rousseauist 
heresy of innate goodness was perhaps the favorite. Today, various 
kinds of determinism picture man as a walking machine. And there 
are not lacking thinkers of a grimmer school who say that human na- 
ture is simply a black compound of selfishness and cruelty. 

One reason for the unpopularity of Christianity is that it can 
never completely agree with any of the psychological theories which 
rise and fall with such regularity. ‘To the Rousseauist it says, ‘““What 
about original sin?’ To the disciple of determinism it says, ‘“What 
about free will?” ‘To the complete pessimist it gently utters a few 
words about the original goodness of man at creation, and the sur- 
vival of traces of that goodness and instinctive yearning for it. 

Christianity in its psychology is as subtle as human nature itself. 
It asserts that man is an animal, but more than an animal; that when 
he tries to be merely an animal he becomes something less and worse 
than an animal, and that when he is willing to be human he ends by 
becoming more than merely human. It insists that man is both 
body and soul, and that to disparage the body or to disparage the soul 
is equally heretical. 

The importance of this for artists is clear. It extends the sweep 
of art in two directions—up and down. Christianity sees greater 
depths (of both kinds) in the human soul than does any incomplete 
psychology or philosophy. The evil depicted in Dante’s Inferno 
cannot be matched by the explorations of psychoanalysis; the beati- 
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tude of the Paradiso makes the ideal of the “well-adjusted personal- 
ity” ring hollow. 

Art, then, should acquire from Christianity new breadth (thanks 
to the banishment of the commonplace) and also new height and 
depth. Nothing need be lost. All the hard-fought-for liberties that 
art has won during the past hundred years will fit within the frame- 
work of the larger liberty created by a genuinely Christian outlook. 

Artists, however, need more than liberty. They need a common 
set of symbols, a “frame of reference.” Until recently they had it. 
In the eighteenth century it could be safely assumed that an edu- 
cated man was familiar with the Bible and the main doctrines of 
Christianity, had read extensively in the Greek and Roman classics, 
and had a good deal of knowledge (though of a condescending kind) 
in regard to fairy tales and folklore. The less educated man might 
not know his Horace and Plutarch but he knew his Bible (at least 
at second hand, from hearing it preached) and his acquaintance with 
folklore excelled that of the gentleman. 

The modern writer—to single out one kind of artist—cannot assume 
that his readers have anything in common, except the brute facts of . 
biology and casual familiarity with the latest newspaper headlines. 
Urbanization has almost dried up folklore; the Latin and Greek 
classics have faded still further into limbo; the Bible is constantly 
praised but rarely read. 

In Russia the problem has been solved by using the writings of 
Marx, Lenin, and the other Communist scriptures as a frame of ref- 
erence. In America, the closest approach to a frame of reference 
(and this is not said facetiously) is the funnies. However, it is diffi- 
cult to express a profound view of life with symbols taken from Little 
Orphan Annie or even Barnaby. 

Whether classical learning and folklore will ever revive we have 
no way of knowing, but a revival of Christianity would at least make 
the general public familiar with the Bible, sacraments, theology, and 
historical figures of the faith. These would provide a minimum 
frame of references, and even the atheist should find its existence an 
advantage, since he could repudiate Christianity in language under- 
stood by everyone. 

Everything I have so far said was concerned with the indirect im- 
pact of Christianity; I have tried to imagine how artists would re- 
spond to a change in the unspoken assumptions of the civilization 
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in which they live. I hope I have said nothing to suggest that every 
Christian sculptor would feel obligated to carve nothing but holy 
statues, and fiction would consist wholly of didactic novels. Nothing 
could be more boring or less Christian. Christian art will come 
about when Christian artists write, compose, carve, and paint any- 
thing they want to. Some of it will also be produced by atheists, 
unconsciously responding to the atmosphere about them. 


II 


Something should perhaps be said about the role of the Church 
as a patron of the arts. In past epochs this was of great importance, 
both for the Church and the artist. It could be of equal importance 
again. 

The Church, if it ponders the implications of the Incarnation and 
realizes that the material and the spiritual were married without need 
or possibility of divorce when Christ was born, will make the fullest 
possible appeal to the five senses in order to reach the sixth. The 
one thing essential is for Church leaders, when they begin to enlist 
the aid of artists, to realize that it is not the year 1200. 

A good rule of thumb by which to judge the religious vitality of a 
period is the architecture of its churches. The more the church 
buildings resemble models in a museum, the more the religion is a 
museum piece. As long as Christianity kept its buoyancy and life, 
church architecture evolved along with secular architecture. Only 
at the time of the Renaissance did it begin to look backward, to cul- 
minate in the neo-Gothic monstrosities of the nineteenth century 
and the tasteless eclecticism of today. 

It is highly probable that many romantic, stained-glass-loving 
Christians of today would be disappointed if they could be trans- 
ported a hundred years into the future. The Christians of that 
time may have a high respect for St. Thomas Aquinas, but I doubt 
that they will imitate the architecture of his century. Instead of 
hiring mediocre architects to turn out pseudo-medieval structures, 
they will seek out the Frank Lloyd Wrights and have them build 
churches genuinely functional and as modern in spirit as secular 
architecture. Then it will be obvious to the casual passer-by that 
religion has emerged from the museum. 

Church music has not fared quite as badly as architecture. The 
average hymnal is at least broad-minded; it includes selections rang- 
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ing from the earliest hymns to the works of Homer Rodeheaver. 
However, it shies away from the really modern; the influence of 
Debussy and Schénberg is yet to be felt. 

The lyrics sung in Churches, even though they may have been 
composed only five years ago, almost invariably echo the diction and 
clichés of the past. Meanwhile, a fair amount of religious poetry of 
high quality is being written by really modern poets and is waiting to 
be set to music and put into the hymnals. I hope some day to hear a 
Church choir—or better yet, the entire congregation—singing some- 
thing like Gerald Manley Hopkins’ magnificent Pied Beauty: * 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies as couple-colour as a brindled cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscapes plotted and pieced—folk, fallow, and plow; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise Him. 


If the Church wants good modern music and lyrics it will get them; 
artists will be stimulated by hearing their works performed, and the 
reciprocal relationship will be wholesome for Church and artist alike. 

Modern religious painting is in a very depressing state. It reflects 
the backward look. At best it is a gallant attempt to imitate the high 
points of the past. At its worst, it flourishes on the covers of Sunday 
School leaflets. 

If stained glass windows are still in vogue a hundred years from 
now one might hope to see originality on the part of the artist per- 
mitted and encouraged. Saints need not have that long-necked 
Byzantine look; backgrounds need not be confined to the landscapes 
of early agrarian and pastoral societies. Some courageous innovator 
might, for example, create a stained glass window showing that out- 
standing modern Christian, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, performing a 
surgical operation on a Negro at Lambaréné, or one depicting the 
celebration of the Mass amid drill presses in a factory. Such star- 

2 Poems of Gerald Manley Hopkins, ed. Robert Bridges, 2nd edition, Oxford University 


Press, London, New York, and Toronto, 1930, p. 30. Quoted by courtesy of the publishers 
and the poet’s family. 
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tling uses of a traditional medium would dramatize the relevance 
of Christianity to all times and conditions. 

It is to the shame of the Churches that they have done almost 
nothing with murals. The much maligned federal art projects dur- 
ing the depression turned out dozens of murals (many excellent in 
quality) on secular subjects, and the postoffices of the country are 
the more interesting for them. Mural painting is one of the most 
vigorous arts in America today, and many artists would grasp at an 
opportunity to practice it in the service of the Church. 


III 


There is another aspect of religious art that should be briefly men- 
tioned. During its periods of greatest vitality it has been brazenly 
anachronistic. The medieval artists dressed Christ and his disciples 
like medieval men and painted medieval castles in the background. 
The development of the historical sense in religious art seems to co- 
incide with the feeling that Christianity is a period piece. The more 
carefully you clothe Christ in the garments of the first century, the 
more surely you exclude him from the twentieth. 

At least one modern artist has made exciting experiments in the 
use of anachronism. Miss Lauren Ford, who lives on a farm near 
Bethlehem, Connecticut, paints scenes from the life of Christ against 
a New England background. For example, Epiphany at Bethlehem, 
Connecticut, shows Mary, Joseph, and Jesus at the door of a New 
England barn; through the deep snow of the village the Wise Men 
and their camels make their way while the villagers, dressed in mod- 
ern clothes, look on in amazement. It is difficult to describe the 
peculiar simplicity and reverence of this, and many other canvases 
of Miss Ford. 

Of all the arts that might be stimulated by the Church, the drama 
has perhaps the richest potentialities. Everyone knows the close al- 
liance between stage and Church during the Middle Ages, and the 
vital part that religious plays had in the life of the people. ‘Today 
the connection, so fruitful for Church and artist, has almost disap- 
peared, except for puerile Sunday School pageants and a few special- 
ized manifestations like the Oberammergau passion play. 

In recent years organized attempts in America and England have 
done a good deal to awaken Church people to the value of religious 
drama and turn their glance forward rather than backward. ‘The 
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most spectacular success has been achieved by the annual Festival of 
the Arts, organized by the Bishop of Chichester and held at Canter- 
bury Cathedral. A series of notable modern religious plays has been 
successfully produced, including one which was later given in lead- 
ing American theaters: T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 

The play is interesting for several reasons, apart from the literary 
stature of its author. The language is a skillful combination of 
prose, free verse, and rhyme. ‘The chorus is used effectively and 
does not seem a stale echo of the Hellenic past. The four Tempters 
are adapted from the abstractions of the medieval morality plays but 
the spirit in which they are employed is modern. The psychology 
of the play makes full use of modern insights. ‘The total result is 
that the questions raised by the life and death of St. Thomas a Becket 
are made relevant to every period of history. 

Less actable but more interesting in certain ways is W. H. Auden’s 
Christmas Oratorio, For the Time Being. Here a very illuminating 
use is made of anachronism. Near the beginning the Narrator likens 
the first and twentieth centuries: * 

If, on account of the political situation, 
There are quite a number of homes without roofs, and men 


Lying about in the countryside neither drunk nor asleep, 
If all sailings have been cancelled till further notice . . . 


The play has passages of deep psychological insight. For example, 
in the scene, ““The Temptation of St. Joseph,” Joseph complains of 
feeling the eyes of the curious constantly on him, and senses that 
people are whispering behind his back. In despair he asks God the 
Father what he has done to merit this torment, and Gabriel comes to 
answer him: 
JOSEPH 
How then am I to know, 
Father, that you are just? 
Give me one reason. 
GABRIEL 
No. 


JOSEPH 
All I ask is one 
Important and elegant proof 


8 The quotations are from W. H. Auden, For the Time Being, Random House, New York, 
1944. By courtesy of the publishers. 
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That what my Love had done 
Was really at your will 
And that your will is Love. 


GABRIEL 


No, you must believe; 
Be silent, and sit still. 


The Narrator then appears and explains to Joseph that he must make 


amends for all the slights and contempt that men have visited upon 
women. ‘The first two stanzas of his rather long speech are: 


For the perpetual excuse 
Of Adam for his fall—‘‘My little Eve, 
God bless her, did beguile me and [ ate,” 
For his insistence on a nurse, 
All service, breast, and lap, for giving Fate 
Feminine gender to make girls believe 
That they can save him, you must now atone, 
Joseph, in silence and alone; 
While she who loves you makes you shake with fright, 
Your love for her must tuck you up and kiss good night. 


For likening Love to war, for all 
The pay-off lines of limericks in which 
The weak resentful bar-fly shows his sting, 
For talking of their spiritual 
Beauty to chorus-girls, for flattering 
The features of old gorgons who are rich, 
For the impudent grin and Irish charm 
That hides a cold will to do harm, 
Today the roles are altered; you must be 
The Weaker Sex whose passion is passivity. 

The temptation is strong to quote the curiously modern but ap- 
propriate speeches of the Wise Men, and the monologue of the be- 
wildered liberal, Herod—not to mention the lovely lullaby of Mary 
—but the examples I have cited are enough to indicate how success- 
fully Mr. Auden has shown the timelessness of the Nativity by relat- 
ing it to the twentieth century. 

What both of these plays lack is the popular touch. They are the 
work of highbrows for highbrows. In this they reflect the present 
state of Christianity, with Christians divided into a small group of 
intensely intellectual, rather self-conscious believers, and a much 
larger group of a more conservative and unimaginative kind. 
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This gap could be at least partly bridged; it is no more impassable 
than that between the groundling and the intelligentsia at the orig- 
inal performances of Shakespeare’s plays. In time, if there were 
sufficient demand, a religious drama could be developed which would 
appeal to all levels of taste. 

One way to develop a modern type of religious drama is to take 
the Greek plays or the medieval religious drama as a model, but 
handle it in a contemporary spirit. However, a more promising ap- 
proach is perhaps to start on the folk-lore or vaudeville level and 
work up. What I have in mind is a type of play similar to the 
Beggar’s Opera. Everything could be thrown into it: prose, verse, 
dances, ballets, skits. “The American musical show, which flourishes 
with great vitality, might be the jumping off point for developing 
areligious drama that would be universally meaningful. 

Everything that has been said here about religious drama applies 
tothe radio. Indeed, in many ways the radio offers still more stimu- 
lating possibilities. It is free of some of the technical difficulties that 
beset the stage manager who is ordered, say, to show a choir of angels 
hovering in mid-air. The outstanding experiment in radio up to 
the present is Dorothy Sayers’ cycle of plays, The Man Born to Be 
King, written in thoroughly modern prose, which was presented a 
few years ago over the BBC with great popular and critical success. 

In a sense this whole discussion is based on an artificial distinction 
between a handful of “‘arts’”—literature, music, painting, and so on— 
and other creative activities. The distinction is an arbitrary, per- 
haps a snobbish one, though deeply embedded in our culture. A 
truer way of looking at the whole situation is to say that the creative 
instinct, which man shares with God, is protean; it can be expressed 
in practically any activity, some of which are conventionally called 
arts, while others are “crafts,” “hobbies,” and the like. But even 
that extension of the term is inadequate. Earning one’s daily bread 
should be a creative experience. To whatever degree, therefore, 
Christianity releases the creative impulse, it will be reflected in the 
infinitely varied activities of humanity. But to discuss that involves 
complex problems of politics and economics, and I have been con- 
cerned here only to illustrate a few of the ways in which religion can 
have a strong and invigorating impact on the creative worker. 





THE GENIUS OF CHARLES HADDON 
SPURGEON 


By JOHN PITTS 


I 


N June, 1934, there was celebrated in many parts of the English- 
| speaking world the centennial of the birth of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, probably the greatest Baptist who ever prepared the 
way of the Lord. January, 1950, marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the conversion of the great British preacher, but it is not 
likely that the event will call forth any spectacular celebration. 
Spurgeon was born on June 19, 1834, in the Congregational par- 
sonage of the little old-world village of Kelvedon, in Essex. He was 
“born again” on the first Sunday in January, 1850, in a little Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel in Artillery Lane, Colchester. And those 
two events—natural birth and spiritual rebirth—taken together con- 
stitute one of the turning points of nineteenth century Christianity 
in Victorian Britain. 

Spurgeon’s conversion was as dramatic as any to be found in the 
history of the Christian centuries and was entirely true to the evan- 
gelical tradition in which he had been brought up. Although he 
was barely sixteen years of age when the great transaction took place, 
young Spurgeon was under very deep conviction of sin and—so he 
himself afterwards confessed—sometimes felt that he was on the brink 
of self-destruction. It was an emotional crisis of the most severe 
kind. Like John Bunyan—whose conversion experience was so simi- 
lar—young Spurgeon regarded himself as the very worst of sinners, 
and much of the language of “Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners” he could have made his own. 

Feeling so keenly the plague of his own heart the boy went Sun- 
day after Sunday to various places of worship hoping to find the peace 
of soul he so much desired. He heard sermons on great truths, but 
the light did not shine into his dark mind. “The Glories of the 
Righteous” was the message on one occasion, but he felt that it was 
not for him. At another time he heard a sermon on “Be not de- 
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ceived, God is not mocked,” but that only made him feel worse. But 
though he knew it not the day of deliverance was at hand. On the 
first Sunday morning of January, 1850, as he was wending his way 
toa certain chapel, it began to snow quite heavily, and he was obliged 
to turn down a narrow lane for shelter. He came to a small meeting 
house and discovered that it was a chapel of the Primitive Methodists. 
The boy went in and thus added one more to a very small congrega- 
tion. ‘The snow storm had prevented the minister's arrival, and the 
service had to be conducted by a member of the church. He was not 
much of a preacher. In fact, he did not seem to be able to do more 
than quote the Scriptures. Opening the Bible at Isaiah 45 he read 
the words: “Look unto me and be ye saved, all ends of the earth; for 
Iam God, and there is none else.” The amateur preacher tried to 
make a few relevant comments on the prophetic declaration, but 
without much success. Then spotting young Spurgeon sitting under 
the balcony, a solitary figure amidst many vacant pews, he pointed to 
him and said, with a directness few modern ministers would dare to 
exhibit: ‘““Young man, you are in trouble, and you will never get out 
of it till you look to Christ.” And then, lifting his arms in a dramatic 
gesture, he shouted: “Look! Look! Look! It is only a look.” 

If a sermon is to be judged ultimately, not by its literary finish or 
homiletic skill or oratorical ability, but by its immediate spiritual 
results, then this weak pulpit effort of the unknown Primitive Meth- 
odist layman must be reckoned amongst the most effective sermons 
ever preached. Young Spurgeon was decisively, as well as dramati- 
cally, converted. It was no imperceptible transition into the king- 
dom of God; it was an instantaneous translation “from death to life, 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” It 
was itself a miracle, and the beginning of miracles for that sixteen- 
year-old boy. ‘The experience had a profound effect on Spurgeon’s 
character and career and remained indelibly imprinted upon his 
memory. In after years he wrote a hymn to commemorate the event, 
the chorus of which runs: 


“He looked on me, I looked to Him, 
And we were one for ever.” 
In 1865 C. H. Spurgeon, then at the pinnacle of his fame as a 
preacher, preached in that little Primitive Methodist meeting house 
from the text: “Look unto me and be ye saved, all ends of the earth; 
for I am the Lord and there is none else.” In the course of a power- 
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ful and moving sermon he was able to point to the seat wherein he f 
had sat on that memorable Sunday morning fifteen years before. 

Soon after his conversion young Spurgeon began to “‘tell to other F 
all around what a Saviour he had found.” He joined the Village F 
Lay Preachers’ Association and soon was in constant demand amongst [7 
the little Churches of the countryside. By the time he was seventeen [ 
years of age he had become the pastor of the Baptist Chapel in the 
little Cambridgeshire village of Waterbeach. Three years later he [ 
was taking London by storm with his amazing preaching as the pastor | 
of the erstwhile derelict New Park Street Baptist Chapel. Soon the 
building was too small for the crowds flocking to his ministry, and [ 
the congregation moved out to the old Exeter Hall, and later toa 
much larger building, the old Surrey Music Hall. Then came the 
famous Metropolitan Tabernacle, built specifically to house the vast 
congregation which the young preacher had gathered around him; 
and for thirty-one years he preached to six thousand people twice 
every Sunday. His amazing popularity—achieved before the days of 
scientific advertising and high-powered salesmanship—never waned 
from his first year in London to the day of his death. 


II 


What was the secret of Spurgeon’s success as a preacher? That he 
was a pulpit genius cannot be denied; and genius, of course, defies 
analysis. But the forms in which a great man’s genius expresses it- 
self can be distinguished, even though the final secret eludes the most 
painstaking investigation. 

In the case of Charles Haddon Spurgeon the first thing to notice 
is that he possessed a wonderful voice. It was what is called a ‘bell 
voice’”’—musical, resonant, resounding—and he used it with consum- 
mate skill. Without apparent effort he could make himself heard 
in the largest auditorium; even his whisper was lost on none save 
the hard-of-hearing. No audience ever had to say to him, “Speak 
up,” nor was he ever accused of shouting. His voice was a perfect 
organ for the expression of his thought and he knew how to make 
the highest use of it. As a most distinguished student of rhetoric 
has said: “If C. H. Spurgeon had not been a preacher he might have 
been the most perfect orator of his time.” 

But this fact, that the great Victorian preacher possessed a unique 
voice, is not sufficient of itself to account for his phenomenal and 
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ters of our English tongue.’ During the same week, Sir William 
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continued success as a herald of God. ‘There are other factors to 
be called to mind. Spurgeon captivated the multitude because he 
knew how to speak to the multitude. He could “play to the gal- 
lery” in the best sense of that much abused phrase. His use of vig- 
orous, homespun Anglo-Saxon—his ability to clothe his message in 
the language of dignified simplicity—must be regarded as an impor- 
tant part of his secret. This fact has been recognized by all students 
of Spurgeon’s printed sermons. In a sermon preached the Sunday 


easily pass from the nation’s memory and heart.’’ And he added: 


_ “In the sermons there are many passages which a really catholic an- 
| thology of English prose would not omit.” 


And if Spurgeon’s style of speech is part of the secret of his amaz- 
ing success, then the secret of his style is to be found in his deep 


acquaintance with the King James’ version of the Bible. Judged by 
_ present-day standards of ministerial education, Spurgeon was not 


highly educated (though he was far better educated than his crit- 


_ ics realized), but he was a widely read man with a well furnished 
_ mind. His knowledge of the classics—Greek, Latin, and English— 


was astounding, as anyone can see by even glancing at his Lectures 
to My Students. But his chief reading was the English Bible and 
books—such as the writings of the Puritans—which drew their in- 
spiration from the Bible. He spent many hours with John Howe, 


| Thomas Goodwin, John Bunyan (especially John Bunyan), and his 


mind and heart were enriched thereby. Thus the style and lan- 
guage of the King James’ version were woven into the very texture 
of his mental and spiritual constitution and did much to create the 
grandeur and simplicity of his prose, both spoken and written. 

As an example of homespun, vigorous, and unhackneyed style, Dr. 
John Brown, in his Puritan Preaching, quotes the following passage 
from one of Spurgeon’s sermons: ‘Have you ever read Coleridge’s 
‘Ancient Mariner’? I dare say you have thought it one of the strang- 
est imaginations ever put together, especially that part where the old 
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mariner represents the corpses of all the dead men rising up; all of 
them dead yet rising up to manage the ship—dead men pulling the 
ropes, dead men steering, dead men spreading the sails. I thought 
what a strange idea that was. But do you know I have lived to see 
that true. I have gone into churches and I have seen a dead man in 
the pulpit, and a dead man as a deacon, and a dead man holding the 
plate at the door, and dead men sitting to hear. . . . I have seen the 
minister preaching, without a particle of life, a sermon which is fresh 
only in the sense in which a fish is fresh when it has been packed in 
ice. I have seen the people sit, and they have listened as if they had 
been a group of statues. I have seen deacons go about their business 
just as orderly and with as much precision as if they had been mere 
automatons, and not men with hearts and souls at all. Do you think 
God will ever bless a church like that? Are we ever to take the king- 
dom of heaven with a troop of dead men? Never! We want living 
ministers, living hearers, living deacons, living elders; and until we 
have such men who have got the very fire of life burning in their 
souls, who have got tongues of life and eyes of life and souls of life, 
we shall never see the kingdom of heaven taken by storm.” 

But we must go further—beyond even the simple, picturesque garb 
in which Spurgeon attired his “messages to the multitude”—if we 
wish to find his secret. That alone, even when added to his wonder- 
ful voice, is not sufficient to account for his long sustained influence 
and popularity. We cannot close our eyes to the fact that there was 
always a refreshing note of certainty and assurance in his preaching. 
However much some of us may be disposed to criticize his theology 
on some points, it cannot be gainsaid that whenever he preached he 
was like his Master, who always spoke “as one having authority.” It 
is true that he lived in a very different day from ours. Mid-Victorian 
Britain was not as restless and disturbing as our own age, of which it 
has been said that its coat of arms is ‘‘an interrogation mark rampant 
over two bishops dormant.” Yet it is difficult to conceive Spurgeon, 
if he were living today, indulging in the half-hearted, tentative, and 
“apologizing-for-its-existence” type of preaching which is supposed to 
characterize some of our present-day pulpits. Certainly in his own 
day people were attracted to Spurgeon’s ministry because they saw 
that in him they had one who spoke with assurance. It was no un- 
certain trumpet that the preacher put to his lips; hence, the common 
people heard him gladly and eagerly. 
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Ill 


What a certain critic of the great preacher wrote to The Times 
seventy-five years ago is worth recalling. ‘“The philosophical preci- 
sion, the literary refinements, the nice discrimination between what 
we may know of a doctrine and what we may not, leaving us in the 
end, perhaps, scarcely anything to know about—all this which, accord- 
ing to some, is so much needed by the age, is Mr. Spurgeon’s utter 
scorn. He is the direct dogmatic enunciator of the old Pauline truth, 
without the slightest attempt to soften its outline, its substance, or its 
results—and what has followed? ‘Truly, Providence would have 
seemed once more to have made foolish the wisdom of this world. 
While the gentlemen who know so well how people ought to preach 
are left to exemplify their profound lessons before empty benches 
and in obscure corners, this young man can point to six thousand 
hearers every Sunday; and we ask: “Who, with such a sight before 
him, dares despair of making the Gospel a power in the great heart 
of humanity?’”’ ‘Too facile a judgment, you answer, especially in 
view of modern conditions. Perhaps so. Yet the critic’s version 
both states a fact and points a truth. It cannot be denied that the 
assurance with which Spurgeon preached was a great factor in mak- 
ing for his phenomenal success. And it must further be allowed 
that we preachers cannot today impress people with the truth of our 
message if we are hesitant and timid in proclaiming it; even though 
we do not exclaim, with Douglas Jerrold: “It is better to be dogmatic 
than asthmatic.” 

Finally, we may note that Spurgeon’s ministry was Christo-centric 
(how he would have shied off from the word Christo-centric). For 
him every road led to Christ. However he dealt with a text—and he 
was a master of the art of homiletics—it was always full of the Gospel; 
and no sermon ended without bringing the hearers face to face with 
the claims and challenge of the Lord of all Good Life. Furthermore, 
Spurgeon knew how to deal with the great texts of Scripture; if the 
metaphor be allowed, he squeezed the Gospel out of them as one 
squeezes the juice out of an orange. Dr. Joseph Parker once wrote 
toa brother preacher: “‘You can’t preach except on the anecdotes of 
the Bible. But there’s a great deal in the Bible besides anecdotes. 
When Spurgeon first came to London he took for his text, ‘He hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved.’ You wouldn’t know what to 
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make of a text like that.” Parker was right. Spurgeon did know 
how to deal with big themes; indeed, whether his text were a big 
one or a little one, it was always the Gospel—and nothing less than 
the Gospel—that he got out of it. He was not what has been called 
a “suburban preacher”; he did not expend his energy “‘pottering 
about” the fringes of Christian life and truth. Christ was always 
the living heart of his message, even when the text was taken from 
such ‘“‘remote Scriptures’’ as the Book of Judges or the Song of Solo- 
mon. As one discerning hearer remarked: “Spurgeon became lyri- 
cal whenever he spoke of Christ, and he was always speaking about 
Him.” 

Other gifts he also possessed in large measure—intense sympathy 
with the poor and the outcast, a colossal memory, a vivid imagina- 
tion, an amazing fund of common sense, and a saving sense of humor. 
We need not wonder, therefore, that with such gifts as he possessed 
and with the completely consecrated personality which exhibited 
those gifts, he did a work for Christ and the Church which—though 
he has been dead nearly sixty years—has not spent its influence. No 
wonder that Dr. J. H. Jowett remarked of Spurgeon’s preaching abil- 
ity and preaching achievement: “He is not eclipsed even when set 
in radiant succession to Paul, Luther, and Calvin.” 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


THE SILENCE OF THE PULPIT 


This unusual phrase is taken from the title of a book by Sabapathy 
Kalandran, The Message and the Silence of the American Pulpit 
(Pilgrim Press, $2.50). “The author is a native of the island of Cey- 
lon, a former Congregationalist minister in India, and now a newly 
elected Bishop of the United Church of South India which was cre- 
ated in 1947 by the merger of the Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Reformed, and Anglican Churches. Bishop Kalandran 
spent two years in America at the invitation of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and this volume gives some 
of his impressions of the American Church situation as it relates to 
the wider ecumenical movement. 

“The silence of the pulpit” is an unusual phrase particularly as 
applied to the American Churches, for if there is anything in which 
we have gloried it has been the central place given to the sermon. 
Do we not magnify the pulpit? Do we not publish endless volumes 
of sermons on all kinds of themes? Do not newspapers on Monday 
mornings paraphrase Sunday’s deliverances? Do we not emphasize 
homiletics and field work in our seminaries? Is not the American 
pulpit, by contrast with other national traditions, vocal and articu- 
late beyond comparison? 

The Indian Bishop would not deny any of this, for he has some- 
thing else in mind. He means, quite simply, that we are silent on 
the very things about which we ought to be speaking. He is not at 
all concerned about homiletics or pulpit eloquence or sermon con- 
struction; his concern is not with the method of preaching but the 
matter. He thinks we are talking about the wrong things, or at 
least not making it clear why we say what we do. 

Where, then, lies our great sin of omission? ‘About most great 
and small things,” writes the Bishop, “‘over which for long centuries 


| there have been argument and agitation, fear and hope, an almost 


complete silence has descended on the American pulpit. During its 
531 
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history the Church has been seriously engaged on questions of 
Christology. . . . The Church has been engaged about the correct 
Christian doctrine of the Godhead. . . . The Church has been en- 
gaged about soteriology or the question of salvation. . . . The 
American pulpit has now developed a practical concern and a sound 
common sense; so it will scarcely take the trouble to dwell on all 
those abstract questions on which, in its opinion, the preachers of 
a hundred years ago wasted time.” 

What impresses this observer from India is not the prevalence 
of the social gospel in American preaching but the evident lack of 
theological undergirding without which the social implications of 
Christianity are meaningless and ineffectual. It is not a question, 
he thinks, of Fundamentalism versus Liberalism. ‘““The Christian 
faith is not primarily interested either in the old or the new, but 
in something that will hold good always, the truth. The Christian 
faith arose because of the belief that not merely had Jesus Christ 
taught the truth, but that in the words used by the Fourth Evan- 
gelist, he was Truth.” 


VOCATIONAL EVANGELISM 


As everyone knows, one of the major tasks before the Christian 
Church in the world today is the bridging of the gap between the 
clergy and the laity, the official pronouncements of committees and 
the actual practice of the Church, the ecumenical ideals and the 
local situation. Church leaders from among the clergy are growing 
increasingly aware of the potential strength of the laity in the whole 
program of evangelism. And the laity in turn are in many instances 
awakening to their responsibilities. 

I have recently received from a good friend in Montreal a copy of 
a little pamphlet which he has written and published under the 
title, An Argument for Evangelism through Your Vocation. ‘The 
“Argument” has a direct bearing upon this crucial issue of lay evan- 
gelism, and a few words about it and the author may be of interest 
to readers of THEoLoGy Topay. 

Mr. William H. Goodwin is an elder in the Dominion-Douglas 
Church (United Church of Canada) in Westmount, Quebec, a sub- 
urb of Montreal. He was for many years the head of a large depart- 
ment store in Montreal and has had through the years a remarkable 
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ministry among business and professional people. He was converted 
to the Christian faith, I believe, under the influence of Dwight L. 
Moody and was for a time a follower of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment. In recent years he has had what the Quakers call a “concern.” 
He has no complaint or criticism of the Church or the clergy, and 
he has always been a devoted and zealous worker in his own Church. 
But he feels that more, much more, should be done to relate the 
Christian faith and the work of the Church to the actual lives and 
professions of lay people. 

What he has in mind is not merely the out-reach of the Church 
into the lives of the laity but the enlisting of the laity as vocational 
evangelists to demonstrate in their occupations the faith and life of 
the Christian Gospel. He does not ask that every bricklayer or sur- 
geon be an evangelist in the sense of preaching sermons or button- 
holing prospective Church members. What he asks is that the laity 
be Christians in their vocations, for this—he is convinced—is the best 
kind of evangelism. 

This particular appeal for vocational evangelism is noteworthy for 
at least three reasons. For one thing, it has emerged from a layman 
himself who, long before Amsterdam 1948, has been at work on this 
matter. Second, something positive and constructive has been done 
which gives this “Argument” a certain realism so often lacking in 
official pronouncements. The pamphlet contains numerous strik- 
ing examples of vocational evangelism in Montreal (and elsewhere) 
in the medical profession, among teachers, musicians, actors, journal- 
ists, in industry, trade, and finance, in agriculture, and in numerous 
other occupations and professions. Some of these are, of course, 
local and restricted in size and influence. But they indicate what 
can be done and are, as it were, object-lessons for us all. 

In addition to these features, however, this ‘““Argument”’ is obvi- 
ously established upon theological presuppositions and has definite 
and important theological implications. It is realistic and prag- 
matic and functional; but it is also rooted firmly in Biblical and 
evangelical realities. For one thing, this vocational evangelism im- 
plies a kind of Incarnational theology. As God came into the hu- 
man situation in Jesus Christ, the Word becoming flesh and dwelling 
among us, so too we must understand our faith not as a private de- 
votional possession to be enjoyed on Sundays, but as an explosive 
recreative power for the routine tasks of everyday life—and not only 
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for ourselves but for those with whom we work day by day. 

This has a further implication of particular importance for Prot. 
estantism. Vocational evangelism is the sort of alternative which 
Protestantism should put over against the detached and aloof life of 
contemplation recently extolled in the books of Thomas Merton, 
the Trappist Monk. What Mr. Goodwin seems to be saying is that 
faith and inner security come not by withdrawing from the hectic 
round of everyday life but by finding God in Christ in the midst 
and through the medium of one’s daily work, occupation, or profes- 
sion. If the laity can grasp this dynamic attitude toward their voca- 
tions, we are well on the way to a revival and renewal of the Reforma- 
tion principle of the priesthood of all believers. ‘Too long has this 
fundamental tenet been interpreted solely as a negative reaction 
against the hierarchy and the clergy. The Reformers, of course, 
meant much more than this. They meant that each man is his 
neighbor’s priest. We are all together in the business of evangelism. 
Perhaps nothing is so much needed in contemporary lay movements 
as the re-instating and re-application of this Reformation doctrine 
so long celebrated and prized but so often misinterpreted and al- 
lowed to go by default. 


THE MAKING OF THE MINISTER 


A little booklet has been prepared by Ralph A. Felton of Drew 
Theological Seminary based upon a study of nearly two thousand 
ministerial students to determine the factors which influence men 
to enter the ministry. It is called New Ministers and is being cir- 
culated by The Commission on the Ministry, Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Questionnaires were distributed to students from all the states 
in the Union, twenty different denominations were represented, and 
fifty-seven theological seminaries and church-related colleges were 
included in the survey. The first question asked had to do with 
the person or persons who most influenced these students to decide 
upon the ministry. Thirteen different persons were listed, but 34 
per cent said that it was a minister who had the greatest influence. 
Another 28 per cent named the father or mother. Evangelists and 
missionaries influenced slightly more than 10 per cent which is per- 
haps a higher figure than might be anticipated since contacts with 
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such persons would be sporadic. The Sunday-school teacher and 
the college teacher, whom students see more frequently, influenced 
only about the same number as evangelists and missionaries. Far 
down on the list and amounting to 5.2 per cent were high-school 
teachers and vocational guidance teachers. What makes this sig- 
nificant is the fact, which this study also revealed, that 63 per cent 
of these students first thought of the ministry before they finished 
high school. In other words, those who should be helping students 
to determine their future at a critical period in their lives are ap- 
parently failing miserably so far as the ministry is concerned. 

Another question had to do with situations and events, rather than 
persons, which influenced students to become ministers. Home 
training, contacts with a pastor, and contemporary world needs ac- 
counted for 38.7 per cent. When asked what factors retarded their 
decision, 83.5 per cent listed lack of knowledge of the Bible and 
feeling of unworthiness, lack of counselling or guidance, financial 
obligations, lack of knowledge about the work of the ministry, and 
lack of knowledge about the need for ministers. The obvious im- 
plication of this part of the study is that students hesitate to enter 
the ministry because they are not confronted with the demands and 
needs of the Church and do not get the kind of counsel and guidance 
which would help them. 

Only 4.3 per cent gave “low salary” as a retarding factor and this 
may have some relation to the comparative influence of evangelists 
and missionaries neither of whom offered financial rewards as an 
inducement. ‘This is confirmed further by the reasons given for 
entering the ministry; 95.1 per cent gave as their reasons a definite 
call of God, need of men and society for Christ, and the desire to 
serve mankind. Almost negligible is the desire to be a professional 
man and the desire for social standing. As one student put it, “I 
want to be a minister because I believe that is what God wants me 
to be. I was not sure when I first decided, and I still wonder why 
he chose me. I want to be a minister not because I think I can be 
a good minister of Christ, but that the Christian life is a constant 
growth, that ‘he will teach (me) in the same hour what I ought to 
say.’ Timothy was not the best man Paul could have chosen, but 
he was of one mind with Paul, working the Lord’s work, seeking the 
things of Jesus Christ. To serve Christ and his Kingdom, that is 
why I want to become a minister.” : 
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This questionnaire does not tell us about students who may have 
considered the ministry but decided against it, but it does under. 
line two important facts in the Church’s attempt to enlist men for 
the ministry. First, there is great need to make counsel and guid- 
ance available especially in the critical years from thirteen to eight- 
een (high school and college) when more than 50 per cent did de- 
cide upon the ministry. Second, there is no reason to minimize 
the demands which the ministry makes; in fact students are most 
impressed by being challenged with the needs of the Church and 
the call to serve mankind in the name of Christ. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Msgr. Ronald Knox, the son of an Anglican Bishop of Manchester 
and who became a Roman Catholic some years ago, has made a 
name for himself as translator of the Old and New Testaments in 
modern English. He is also a skilled teacher, especially of young 
people, in Roman faith and customs. ‘Two series of talks to young 
girls in a convent school have been published. The Mass in Slow 
Motion and The Creed in Slow Motion (Sheed and Ward, New 
York). The latter is a fresh and at times brilliant interpretation of 
the Apostles’ Creed, and as one reviewer in England suggested it 
makes good reading for Protestants as well as Romanists because of 
the author’s irenic spirit. ‘There is nothing in the book, he implied, 
to which Protestants would object. 

The book does not deal with controversial issues between Prot- 
estantism and Roman Catholicism, but there are a few incidental 
allusions to Protestants which are hardly irenical. If the young girls 
who listened to these talks had no other information about Prot- 
estants than what is suggested by innuendo here, they would surely 
see us in a strange light. [wo or three of these references may be 
cited. 


You'll find as you grow up, and get talking to Protestants more and 
find out what they think about religion, that they are nearly all wrong 
about what we’ve been saying this afternoon. They will start by tell- 
ing you that they believe our Lord was God, but when you question 
them a little more closely you'll find that most of them think he was a 
very good man, so good that he was allowed (I’m going to be irrever- 
ent again) to enjoy a kind of honorary rank as God. . . . But, you 
see, it’s all nonsense really... . 
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There were old-fashioned Protestants who used to think of peo- 
ple’s souls, as well as their bodies, going to sleep until the General 
Resurrection at the end of the world, so that there was no particular 
judgment at all, and no need for one. . 

In the Protestant translation of the Bible that word [Paraclete] is 
translated, ““Ihe Comforter”; but that, I’m afraid, was a howler made 
by the Protestant translators of the Bible. . . . 

Probably, sooner or later, you will come across a queer kind of 
Protestants who talk a great deal about “guidance,” and think you 
ought never to do anything, not even to cross the street or buy a new 
hat, unless you get a sudden, unaccountable indication that it is God’s 
will for you todoso. . . . And that, you see, is want of faith on their 


part. 

The book as a whole ought not to be judged by these brief items, 
but, since they are there, three observations may be in order. First, 
they are unworthy of the author and do not enhance his exposi- 
tion. “Nearly all wrong,” “‘all nonsense really,” “old-fashioned,” “a 
howler,” “a queer kind of Protestants,” “want of faith’—these are 
deprecatory phrases and by implication suggest the prestige and su- 
periority of Romanism. Second, we must admit to some truth in 
the implied accusations, but we must also object to the method and 
the manner in which they are presented. It is certainly not fair 
but a type of the worst kind of propaganda to contrast the best in 
one position with the worst in another. And third, it is disappoint- 
ing and disillusioning to see once more how deep-rooted are the 
prejudices and misunderstandings of the Roman Church. The 
same may be said, it is true, of Protestant attitudes toward Roman- 
ism. All of which only deepens the chasm between us. Must we 
be at each other’s throats even when expounding the Apostolic faith? 


SUBSTITUTED LOVE 


Charles Williams, novelist, poet, critic, dramatist and biographer, 
has had a large and enthusiastic following for some time in Great 
Britain. His books are now being printed by Pellegrini and Cud- 
ahy, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. All Hallow’s Eve drew favorable 
comments from Time, Saturday Review of Literature, and The New 
York Times. ‘T.S. Eliot, who wrote the introduction of this strange 
story says, “There are no novels anywhere quite like them. They 
are very good thrillers. . . . They are exciting. They are the work 
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of a man who had something very serious to convey.’’ A more re. 
cent novel which is considered by some to be William’s best, Descent 
into Hell, has just appeared, and it too is a strange story bordering 
on the here and the hereafter, the natural and the supernatural, the 
secular and the sacred. 

It is almost impossible to outline the novel because the action, if 
that is the right word, shifts from the present to the past and on into 
the future. There are long passages in which the author indulges 
his poetic and mystic faculties, and it is difficult to know whether 
these represent conversations, musings, or subconscious meditations. 

What appears to be a central idea in the novel receives dramatic 
treatment in a chapter entitled, ‘““The Doctrine of Substituted Love.” 
A young woman (I don’t know that she’s young, but it makes no dif- 
ference; the characters all seem to have a timeless and somewhat im- 
personal quality) is terrified by a recurring vision of an exact shadow 
of herself whom she sees coming toward her on the street but with 
whom she has not yet come face to face. A poet-dramatist senses 
her terror and the following conversation takes place: 


“It’s your absolute likeness?” he asked. 

“It’s me,” she repeated. “It comes from a long way off, and it 
comes up towards me, and I’m terrified—terrified—one day it’ll come 
on and meet me . . . and then I shall go mad or die.” 

“Why?” he asked quickly, and she answered at once, “Because I’m 
afraid. Dreadfully afraid.” 

“But,” he said, “that I don’t quite understand. You have friends; 
haven’t you asked one of them to carry your fear? . . . It can be 
done, you know,” he went on. “It’s surprisingly simple. And if 
there’s no one else you care to ask, why not use me?” 

There is much more discussion, but at last the exchange is made, 
the one identifies himself with another’s ghostly dread of coming to 
herself. Later in the story, the one who has been freed of her fear 
takes upon herself the torment of an ancestor who is about to be 
burned at the stake for his faith. He is afraid of the torture and 
the strength of his conviction under trial. And although the event 
took place four hundred years ago, he is delivered of his agony by 
one who has but recently been redeemed, and as the fire grows higher 
and hotter, he is heard to exclaim, “I have seen the salvation of my 
God!” 

What does it all mean? I have the feeling that the story would 
need several readings before all the intricacies of the plot would fit 
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together. But in this one idea it is clear that an interpretation of 
the atonement is seeking expression. From one point of view it is 
an extremely simple doctrine: “bear one another’s burdens.”” And 
this demands that the one who suffers must be willing to allow the 
burden to be carried by someone else; to refuse is to descend into 
Hell. But on the other hand the process of atonement is a mystery. 
“Substitution,” says the author, “is hidden in the central mystery of 
Christendom which Christendom itself has never understood, nor 
can. 


WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY 


Last summer in Chichester, England, at the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, a permanent Commis- 
sion was created to deal with the whole question of the place of 
women in the life and work of the Church. Among the most impor- 
tant and controversial questions which will come before this Com- 
mission is the matter of ordination. 

Some Churches, like the Methodists, Baptists, and Congregational- 
ists, already ordain women to the ministry and they are in every way 
regarded as equal in status and function to men. Other Churches, 
notably the Church of England, have refused to make full ordina- 
tion available to women, although a type of compromise has been 
achieved in the order of the deaconess. In between these two are 
other groups who are willing to discuss the whole question and ex- 
amine all the arguments. 

What are the arguments? Some are psychological, some tradi- 
tional, and some theological. A recent thoughtful discussion of 
these different matters is found in a little book by Canon R. W. 
Howard, the Master of St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford. It is called Should 
Women Be Priests? (Basil Blackwood, Oxford, 1949). It consists of 
three sermons on the subject, though they are not what we ordi- 
narily think of as sermons. Both Canon Howard and Canon Hodg- 
son, who writes a brief Foreword, are of the definite opinion that 
all the arguments against ordination of women can and should be 
met. They do not advocate that the Church of England should 
ordain women immediately because of the special problems of that 
communion, but they both anticipate that such a step must be taken 
sooner or later. 
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The interesting thing about Canon Howard’s position is that it 
represents a complete right-about-face. He tells us that at one time 
he voted against admitting women to higher degrees at Oxford Uni- 
versity and that he is not an “ardent feminist.” Serious study of the 
place of women in the Church, however, convinced him that neither 
psychological nor traditional nor theological obstacles were strong 
enough to withstand the rising tide of sentiment on this question. 

Not only so, but the suggestion is made that ordination should be 
available to women on distinctly theological as well as prudential 
grounds. ‘This re-orientation of the problem is open, of course, to 
different constructions. On the one hand, appeal is made to the 
Old Testament idea of the subordination of the woman to the man 
which finds further elaboration in Paul, Thomas Aquinas, and John 
Knox. On the other hand, it is also possible to appeal to the gen- 
eral intent of the Genesis account of the creation (“male and female 
created he them”’), Paul’s affirmation about Christian equality (“there 
is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’), and 
to the theological implications of the relation between Eve as the 
mother of sin and Mary as the mother of our Lord—this last being a 
point developed by Canon Howard. 

A story is told by Canon Howard, which has been reported else- 
where, of a conversation at Amsterdam between Karl Barth and Miss 
Sarah Chakko of India. Barth was arguing that women should have 
equal status but different functions in the Church, and that so far as 
the Sacrament is concerned the minister should be a man, since it is 
the head of the family, the father, who traditionally presides over the 
table. Miss Chakko pointed out, however, that in India it is the 
mother and not the father who serves the family food, and she warned 
the theologian, “Do not therefore look at this matter from the view- 
point of your custom and tradition. We are trying to see if the liv- 
ing Word of God can break through custom and tradition.” 

The story illustrates how easy it is to confuse precedent with prin- 
ciple, tradition with theology, and it is perhaps an indication of what 
is in store for this important Commission. As a member of that 
Commission, I would welcome suggestions from readers of THEOL- 
ocy Topay especially relating to the exegetical and theological as- 
pects of the problem, and at a later date something further by way 
of a progress report may be made. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


TOWARD A CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF WORK 


Dr. J. H. Oldham, former editor of The Christian News-Letter, 
has for years been stressing the necessity of relating Christian faith 
to daily work. He writes: 

The restoration of substance and depth to personal living will amount 
to little unless it finds opportunities of expression in the large slice of 
the day which for the vast majority of men is devoted to earning a liv- 
ing. The crisis of man, with which we are especially concerned, will 
not be surmounted without a Christian doctrine of work. 

Dorothy Sayres, prominent theologian and fiction writer, at a meet- 
ing of the Ecumenical Institute said that “in nothing has the Church 
so lost her hold on reality as in her failure to understand and respect 
the secular vocation. . . . The Church’s approach to an intelligent 
carpenter is usually confined to exhorting him not to be drunk and 
disorderly in his leisure hours and to come to Church on Sundays.” 

The conditions under which men work have changed markedly. 
Mr. W. G. Symons, a factory inspector in Britain, asks, ““What place, 
in God’s providence, have the secular occupations on which most 
people have perforce to spend much of their time? Is there a 
Christian principle in choosing between different occupations? Can 
some, more than others, be called occupations?” 

It is upon these questions that laymen are thinking, and the 
Church has not always given clear and consistent teaching about 
them. How can Christians be Christian in certain jobs? In what 
sense may work be a blessing and even partake of a sacramental na- 
ture? Can a man work in a factory to the glory of God and for the 
welfare of mankind? 

The problem issues from the new situation which Christians con- 
front in the economic order. Present-day unrest is related to the 
place and meaning of work in human life. Much work cannot be 
enjoyed; it is endured for the sake of monetary rewards. The 
worker often engages in a task which is deadening in its effects upon 
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his mind and spirit. Sometimes workers must have a “pull”’ to get 
a job, or they have to conform to standards which are unethical, or 
they have to engage in labor which they find intolerable. Can men 
pray at their work these days? Can they see in what they doa 
service for the welfare of man and a means of expressing themselves 
in the spirit of worship? 

Men must find some gleam of meaning in their work. ‘To work 
at something only for the sake of work, or for economic gain, results 
in the corruption of the work and the worker. Some people hope 
to avoid the tension between faith and work by cultivating a per- 
sonal mystical religion in their free time. Others, failing to find a 
resolution to the conflict prefer to stay away from Church altogether, 
or, giving assent to the Church’s doctrines and ethical standards, 
regard them as impossible of implementation in the workaday world. 
Still others cultivate “cell life” in a place of quiet, and practice spir- 
itual disciplines among which are manual work in a community of 
worship. And some decide to leave the sordid tasks of the world 
and go into a “more” Christian job—perhaps the ministry! 

These solutions are hardly satisfactory, although they have within 
them some legitimate elements. All men, including Christians, 
must work in a world which is sub-Christian. Even the ministry is 
filled with irksome details and its motivation is not free from sin. 
Nor is its monetary reward untainted by the world’s corruption. 

Now the Christian faith honors daily work. ‘My Father work- 
eth,” said Jesus, “and I work.” He regarded his ministry as a 
“work,” and he “finished” it. ‘The Christian faith calls every man 
into full-time service for God, and asks him to fulfill that service not 
only in a pastorate or on the mission field, but in daily life. Work 
is a blessing although all work is under the curse of sin, and all work 
partakes of the unpleasant and even the tragic. Christianity makes 
no distinction between “white-collar” tasks and those in which men 
work with their hands. There is only one service to God. Chris. 
tians who confess faith in and obedience to their Lord, Jesus Christ, 
cannot avoid the implications of that commitment in the daily round. 
Not only must the Christian choose his vocation wisely, but he must 
also do his work well. He must also seek to join his fellows for mv- 
tual helpfulness, and for study in the meaning of his work. He is 
under obligation to make the conditions under which all men work 
more just. 
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Several ventures are now being made by groups of lay people in 
an attempt to tackle this difficult problem. ‘They meet by vocations 
to wrestle with the problems of Christian obedience in the secular 
callings of life. They are not merely determined to be more obe- 
dient in their daily tasks, but they are also determined to make the 
conditions under which men work in a technological age more just. 
Thus work may become a means by which the believer can express 
himself in worshipful service to God, a service which will be a cre- 
ative expression of personal faith and a contribution to the welfare 
of the community. 


RELIGION IN OUR COLLEGES 


A study of the place of religion in higher education was conducted 
from 1945 to 1948 by the American Council on Education, the Hazen 
Foundation, and the National Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation. ‘The President’s Commission on Higher Education has also 
made a report on the subject. The Harvard Report, entitled Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society, also touches upon the subject of 
religion in education. 

These and other studies agree that higher education today lacks 
an “integrating focus.’” Education is diffused and atomized; it lacks 
wholeness and unity. Knowledge of the various college and uni- 
versity subjects goes unco-ordinated. As a result the student does 
not become truly educated. 

These studies also propose several principles of integrating knowl- 
edge which will create loyalty to a human good which is beyond self- 
interest. Some propose a unity around the humanities; others think 
it may be found in democracy, and still others propose a unity around 
science. But what about religion? The Harvard Report says that 
religion is not “a practicable source of intellectual unity.”” The 
President’s Commission Report regards religion as a possible option, 
but one not “theoretically possible.” The democratic spirit is the 
“chief desideratum.” According to this report, to have faith in 
each other, men must live by ethical principles, which may be based 
upon religion, philosophy, or the democratic creed, none of which 
may be regarded as authoritative. 

In a book entitled College Reading and Religion, published by 
the Hazen Foundation (New Haven), we have an authoritative study 
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regarding the place and treatment of religion in college textbooks. 
Dean Donald P. Cottrell of Ohio State University, the Chairman of 
the study committee, makes several observations concerning the 
findings. He states that religion is either neglected or ignored in 
college texts, which may be “attributable in considerable measure 
to incompetence of both scholarship and teaching practices among 
faculty members who might reasonably be expected to consider re- 
ligious objectives as fundamental to their work.’ Dr. Cottrell also 
finds that there is as yet no militant hostility to religion in these 
texts; but he did find a rather deliberate “circumvention of religious 
objectives and even the higher ethical issues in various fields.’” He 
also finds a considerable substitution of other reading for religious 
reading in recent years. Many scholars tend to give religion an in- 
ferior position in their attention. ‘There was no sectarian spirit in- 
volved in college reading. Most reading lists “favor inadequate 
conceptions of religion” and “confuse different conceptions in the 
guise of interpretation.’’ Opposition to institutional and creedal 
religion is marked. 

The conclusion of the matter is that religion is a neglected field 
of reading and study in college education. In the light of the ex- 
pansion of scholarship, the lightness and ignorance with which re- 
ligion is dealt with is little less than astounding, says Dr. Cottrell. 
The hostility to religion may not be marked so much by the reading 
as by the aggressive development of a positivistic attitude. 

Scholars seem to be afraid of religious sectarianism and of indoc- 
trination. A terrible result has been the development of not only 
religious indifference, but positivistic secularism. As Dr. Albert 
C. Outler of Yale has said, the creed of democracy, which was a re- 
volt against dogma, has become a secular dogma itself! Some schol- 
ars are afraid of losing their objectivity if they give place to religion. 
Yet, these same scholars teach their subjects with a great deal of con- 
viction! Why religion should be regarded with suspicion above all 
other studies because of its alleged lack of objectivity is indeed 
surprising. 

Whether the situation on our campuses has become as militantly 
irreligious as these remarks may lead us to believe, is an open ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt that, in the face of the genuine in- 
terest in religion on the part of the two and a half million college 
students on our campuses, their teachers are not giving them even 
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so much as an adequate acquaintance with the facts of religion. 
And much of it is due not to student indifference, but to the fail- 
ure of scholarship itself, which is either warped in its attitude to- 
ward religion, or ignorant of the facts about religion. It is often 
rightly maintained that religious leaders are ignorant of cultural 
knowledge, but it is now even more true that specialist-scholars are 
ignorant of religion: its ethical standards, literature, symbols, his- 
tory, and intellectual meanings. 

Higher education itself will have to face up to the curriculum of 
education itself! Whether persons can be truly educated without 
a competent and critical examination of the religious tradition of 
culture is highly problematical. Further, there is no reason why 
religion should not be taught with all the intellectual competence 
with which other subjects are taught. Religion is not a matter of 
irrational dogmas, unhistoric myths, or esoteric literature. College 
students today are quite ready to hear religion’s case stated by quali- 
fied persons who combine strong convictions with high scholarship. 
And it is unethical, to say the least, for leaders in higher education 
to speak of the “democratic creed” without making reference to the 
religious origins of that creed, or without challenging it at various 
points. Higher education ought not to allow such a creed to restrict 
the mind by uncritical acceptance. 

Of course, the Church must bear some of the blame for this state 
of affairs. Its scholarship has often been ingrown, incompetent, 
and unable to deal with the growing trend in secular scholarship. 
Church-related colleges, in their sheltered position, have often not 
seen or exercised their divine vocations in the world of higher edu- 
cation. They have tried to ape state institutions, with the result 
that Christian scholarship has suffered or been betrayed. This prob- 
lem is being vigorously attacked by a rising generation of Christian 
scholars who conceive their work in terms of a ministry to God and 
man in the field of learning and in the task of educating leaders for 
home and society. 


THE EVANGELISM OF MODERN MAN 
IN MASS SOCIETY 


It is generally agreed that the Church’s worst failures are in the 
large cities. ‘The millions who live in populated urban centers are 
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not only becoming alienated from the Gospel, but almost inaccessible 
to the Gospel. Certain types of sectarian Churches remain in the 
cities and enjoy a measure of success. But most Protestant Churches 
desert the city centers and move to the suburbs. 

This problem is not confined to the western world; industrializa- 
tion has entered nearly every nation and brought with it the same 
problem. It is because this problem faces all the Churches that the 
World Council of Churches, through its Study Department, is con- 
cerned with it. The Churches have not been able to break through 
this invisible wall surrounding mass-man with any degree of success. 

There are peculiar characteristics of industrial society. It welds 
people together in a community of discontent, of concern for better 
wages and working conditions, of class thinking, and of an individual- 
less and anonymous mass-hood. People living in an industrial area 
lack living room. They lose the sense of community based upon 
natural sources. ‘They are far removed from nature and the soil. 
They depend upon the group and lose their individuality. They 
are easily moved by phrases and slogans. It has been estimated that 
the enormous development of gambling and betting in recent times 
is due to the regression of urban life into the primitive with its con- 
cern for fate and chance. Astrology and other forms of superstition 
are native to this primitive mass mentality. Such mentality is criti- 
cal of the existing order and accessible to propaganda, and especially 
to a kind of message which gives the laboring class a messianic 
significance. 

The Churches have adjusted themselves and their programs to 
the society of a former day. The question now is: How can the 
Churches reach this new phenomenon in society with the Gospel? 
Have the Churches anything to give mass-man, and if so, how can 
it be brought home to him in an effective way? 

This study will seek to determine whether the Church has main- 
tained contact with industrial society. It also hopes to discover 
what this mass-man thinks of the Church. It will also try to find 
out what kind of ways are now being employed by various Church 
groups with effective results. And it will ascertain whether the 
success of these ways depends upon right points of contact, right 
techniques in presenting the Gospel, right methods of forming the 
Christian nucleus, or the particular qualifications of the persons 
engaged in the work. This study should help us to determine, too, 
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whether the Churches have become stratified socially and have 
thereby lost contact with the “‘proletariat.” It should also help us 
to determine whether the denominational organizations of the vari- 
ous Churches are based upon social stratifications. We should also 
get some light on the question as to whether the Roman Catholics 
and the so-called Christian sects are making a more effective witness 
to the Gospel than other Church groups among industrial people. 
Further, we should also come to know whether the act of becoming 
a Christian today on the part of a working man involves his move- 
ment from the “proletariat” to the “bourgeoisie” class, and whether 
this kind of movement of the Christian man into a different class is 
a part of the Church’s life. And we should also learn how a settled 
community of Christians can possess the revolutionary dynamic 
which will give it the power not only to convert persons to Christ, 
but to hold them to a life of fellowship with other committed 
Christians. 

A great many observations could be made on this crucial problem. 
Suffice it to say, it raises the perennial problem of the relation of 
the Christian Church to the world, a problem which becomes acute 
in a period like our own. It has to do with the nature of the Church 
in the world, for it is through the Church and individual Christians 
in this world that the Gospel must be brought to others with word 
and life. It is the responsibility of the Christian and the Christian 
Church to be humbly human, that is, identified with humanity in 
the spirit of the Incarnation. It is doubtful whether techniques and 
personal gifts, however perfect, will accomplish this task. No “break 
through” into this so-called “alienated” world is possible through an 
attack from the outside. This world will be reached and won only 
from the inside, and that, to a great extent, by lay readers who are 
themselves identified with the mass-man of our time. 


RELIGION IN THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


The defunct League of Nations made a place in its program for 
religion. At the opening of the general sessions, a festive service 
of worship was usually held in St. Peter’s Cathedral at Geneva, 
Switzerland. Outstanding Christian ministers were invited to de- 
liver a sermon-address for the occasion. Numbered among the 
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preachers were men like the late Dr. S. Parks Cadman, Dr. Davidson, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Dean- 
emeritus of Drew Theological Seminary. 

In many ways the League of Nations recognized the place of re- 
ligion in the life of the nations. True, the League was predomi- 
nantly western, although Oriental and Near Eastern nations were 
constituent members. The League had no UNESCO to bring to- 
gether representatives of cultural interests for study and understand- 
ing. However, it did have a foundation in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition which supplied what moral and spiritual ethos it possessed. 

Today the whole situation has changed. No longer are the Chris- 
tian nations of the West at the center of the successor to the League, 
the United Nations Organization. One of the most powerful na- 
tions in the U.N.O. is avowedly atheistic; it is in many ways anti- 
Christian and even anti-religious. The development of interna- 
tional relations since 1815 indicates a steady change in the relation 
of Christianity to the international order. At that time the nations 
of Europe met after the devastating Napoleonic era to rearrange the 
national boundaries of Europe. It was comparatively easy because 
a common Christian ethos obtained in all European nations. ‘This 
ethos still obtained to some extent at the time the League of Nations 
came into being after the first World War. 

In our time, however, we face different conditions. The U.N.O. 
is a global organization, and the nations which form its constituency 
are representatives of new peoples who were little more than satel- 
lites of the West in 1920. Further, with the rise of new nations, 
like Pakistan, India, Russia, and Israeli, and with the decline of 
western prestige, the Christian religion is also faced with a new situ- 
ation. Islam, Hinduism, Judaism, and even atheism, are now artic- 
ulate; they refuse to be silent; and they demand recognition. 

These considerations are of importance today because the U.N.O. 
seems to be man’s best hope for peace. And yet, with all its organi- 
zation and its new headquarters in New York City, it lacks a soul, a 
spiritual cohesiveness, an ethos. Many religious people are con- 
cerned about this state of affairs. New symbols must be created to 
express what the world mind of humanity hopes to achieve through 
the U.N.O. The U.N.O. cannot succeed until the national and 
regional interests of the nations are transcended by world ideas which 
are fired with passion. 
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From the very beginning of the U.N.O., religious people of dif- 
ferent persuasions have asked that prayer open the sessions. This 
has been impossible. A service of worship similar to that held in 
Geneva is out of the question. The U.N.O. has voted (45-0, 7 ab- 
staining) to provide periods of silence (one minute) at the opening 
and closing sessions when prayer may be offered by the delegates ac- 
cording to their own convictions. This is a beginning. UNESCO 
is concerned with the cultural relationships of the nations, and its 
functions will be to create a better understanding among the na- 
tions regarding the religious aspects of their cultures. A U.N.O. 
chapel is proposed where members may repair for private worship. 
The adoption of the charter of religious liberty is, too, a significant 
introduction of religion into world order. The Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights does not contain the word “God,” but it is spiritual in 
content and recognizes all religions. 

But all this is hardly enough. The making of the world ethos is 
now in process. We live in one world; the world is one in reality 
but not in actuality. Before the U.N.O. can function truly, it must 
be supported by some kind of global spirit, based upon commonly 
accepted spiritual and moral postulates. ‘This poses a real problem 
for the Christian faith and its missionary nature. With world re- 
ligions rising to assert themselves, and with an increased concentra- 
tion upon the relation of religions to each other in world order, the 
Christian missionary enterprise faces a new task: that of discovering 
its place among the religions of the nations, and that of restudying 
the relation of Christianity to the religions of the world. ‘This poses 
the problem of “rethinking missions” in a new way. 

Christianity was in a privileged position in the days of the League 
of Nations, because the western nations with which it was so inti- 
mately associated dominated the League. Now other nations, not 
professedly Christian, sit as equals in the U.N.O. Must Christianity 
dissociate itself from western nations today in order to avoid being 
termed a “western religion”? What is involved ecumenically in 
this new stage of world order development? Christianity in its his- 
tory has been able to dissociate itself from cultures, and it must do 
so today if it would be Christian and not provincial. 

The Churches are just beginning to face this ecumenical task 
which the U.N.O. poses, especially in the light of the changed situ- 
ation. We are living in a newer, vaster, more concentrated world. 
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The ethnic, religious, racial, and national worlds of mankind are 
concentrated in the U.N.O. The mind of man is growing into a 
fuller realization of what this new situation means. Dare the 
Churches lag behind and continue to think and act as though the 
world had not moved since the League of Nations? Ecumenics is 
high and strategic missionary action in the councils of the coming 
world order! 





BOOK REVIEWS 


’ THE PROTESTANT ERA, by Paul Tillich. 323 pp. Chicago, University of 

Chicago Press, 1948. $4.00. 

/THeE SHAKING OF THE FounpatTions, by Paul Tillich. 186 pp. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. $2.50. 

These two very notable volumes will go a long way to help the English- 
speaking public towards an understanding of Professor Tillich’s difficult 
thought, and they deserve a warm welcome. 

The Protestant Era (beautifully printed and bound) is a collection of 
essays nearly all of which have appeared before, either in German or in 
English, and mainly in various journals. The earliest appeared first in 
German in 1922, but the large majority belong to the years from 1929 to 
1945. The book has a very real unity, and the author makes it easier for 
the reader to perceive the unity by giving us a long and useful introduc- 
tion, partly in that vein of intellectual autobiography with which he has 
made us familiar in earlier writings. At the end of the volume comes a 
forty-four page essay on “Tillich’s Conception of the Protestant Era” by 
Dr. James Luther Adams, who had a good deal to do with the planning 
of the collection and the translation of parts of it from the German. Ev- 
ery reader must be deeply grateful to Dr. Adams for his excellent essay, 
based on a very wide knowledge of Tillich’s German and English writ- 
ings, and indeed it makes it superfluous for a reviewer to enter into hope- 
less competition by expounding Tillich’s views in an article. 

Tillich has always been a very “Protestant” thinker, and he still is. 
But he holds that Protestantism has now reached a crisis and that it is 
possible even that we are approaching the end of the Protestant era. 
This, however, would not mean the end of Protestantism, for the “Prot- 
estant principle” is something that can never lose its validity and that in 
its very nature criticizes every era and expresses itself in ever new forms. 
Will Protestantism be able to realize and express itself in this new age in 
which we live? That is the question that makes Tillich write so urgently 
on “The Protestant Principle and the Proletarian Situation,” on “Ethics 
ina Changing World,” on “The Protestant Message and the Man of To- 
day,” on “Storms of Our Times.” He knows his modern world, the 
“meaninglessness,” the “loneliness,” the “existential thinking,” the chal- 
lenge of Marxism, and he is wrestling agonizingly with the question how 
Christianity, using the Protestant principle, can meet these challenges 
and exigencies and again become young and creative. According to Dr. 
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Adams, the motto of Tillich’s writings might well be Schleiermacher’s dic. 
tum: “The Reformation must continue.” There are so many vital mat- 
ters discussed, and they are discussed so penetratingly, that it is impossible 
in a brief review to give any idea of the rich interest of the book. The 
religious interpretation of history, a subject that has become far more 
central than it seemed when Tillich first opened it up in his earlier writ- 
ings, is here again; and in an appendix to one chapter he gives us an 
analysis, in his familiar style, of some New Testament categories that are 
important in this matter: kairos, telos, teleios, parousia, ktizein, demiour. 
gein, logos, aletheia, ecclesia. He has something to say about the crisis 
of Protestant sacramental thought, about freedom, determinism and ac- 
tivism, about the “laicism” and the “nationalism” of Protestantism, about 
the fundamental causes of the storms of our times, which so many people 
ascribe to unfortunate accident, and about the spiritual problems of re- 
construction. And all this is part of a unified philosophy and theology 
which Tillich is clarifying as the years go by, partly under the pressure, 
as he acknowledges, of the spirit of the English language and of Anglo- 
Saxon culture since he left Germany for America. 

The present writer has always found it a little difficult to determine 
and understand what place Tillich gives in his theology (in which history 
is so important) to the sheerly historical facts in the New Testament mes- 
sage and in the Creeds, and therefore to grasp his view of the Incarnation; 
and the difficulty still remains. But it may be noted that the Church 
Quarterly Review (London) for January-March, 1949, contains an article 
by Tillich, “A Reinterpretation of the Doctrine of the Incarnation,” in 
which he tells us that since he went to America he realized for the first 
time the importance of the concept of incarnation; and this is perhaps 
the beginning of a further movement of this immensely fertile mind. 
His thought is difficult, but often richly rewarding. 

The Shaking of the Foundations is a volume of sermons which were de- 
livered for the most part in the Chapel of Union Seminary, New York. 
But they are not like any other sermons one can think of—unless perhaps 
it be those of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. They are not “popular,” and in- 
deed belong essentially to a student congregation. But they are anything 
but remote from life. The preacher is living not only with his eyes and 
ears open, but with every nerve sensitive to what is happening in this 
catastrophic modern age. Amid the storm Tillich reads and interprets 
the Bible, taking great tracts of it sometimes as the text of a sermon, and 
prophesying to our time. They are remarkable sermons. 

D. M. BAILLIE 


St. Andrews University 
Scotland 
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‘THE FORMING OF AN AMERICAN TRADITION; A RE-EXAMINATION OF COLO- 
NIAL PRESBYTERIANISM, by Leonard J. Trinterud. 352 pp. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1949. $6.50. 

Professor Trinterud, in this able and scholarly study, finds normative 
American Presbyterianism brought into being by the fusion within the 
American Presbyterian Church in the eighteenth century of New Eng- 
land Puritanism and “Great Awakening” revivalism. ‘This fusion con- 
stitutes for him “the forming of an American tradition.” 

Scholars have been accustomed to derive the Great Awakening princi- 
pally from German Pietism. But such an exotic origin would hinder the 
treatment of revivalism as an essential part of normative Anglo-Saxon 
Presbyterianism. Professor Trinterud, therefore, after analyzing the 
roots of the Great Awakening, categorically denies that this revival was 
derived from German Pietism. Positively, like Professor Briggs before 
him, but with fresh treatment, he finds in English Puritanism the roots 
of the Great Awakening. Negatively, he insists that Domine Freling- 
huysen, the Dutch Reformed revivalist who did so much to inspire the 
pioneer Presbyterian revivalist, Gilbert Tennent, was not a German 
Pietist, but was a very typical representative of the best Dutch piety of 
his day, a piety that was closely related to, and much influenced by, Eng- 
lish Puritanism. Furthermore, says Trinterud, Tennent received none 
of his theological ideas from Frelinghuysen. Thus American revivalism 
becomes indigenous to Anglo-Saxon Calvinism. 

One heartily welcomes such careful historical and theological analysis 
of American revivalism, where analysis is much needed and long over- 
due. But does the author succeed in integrating American revivalism 
with historic Puritan Calvinism? ‘This reviewer, pending further evi- 
dence which might conceivably establish the position, finds the point 
“not proved.” The effort to distinguish so sharply between Dutch pi- 
ety and German Pietism, which is known to have been influenced by the 
Dutch movement, seems rather forced and artificial. And in spite of 
familiar examples of Puritan piety which the author adduces, the reader 
cannot ignore the great difference of emphasis and spirit between emo- 
tional, individualistic, subjective revivalism and Calvinism—especially 
true Presbyterian Calvinism—with its rationalism, churchliness, and ob- 
jectivity. One viewing English Puritanism—especially Presbyterian Puri- 
tanism—and then viewing the American Great Awakening cannot but in- 
sist that ‘something new has been added.” 

The author, by a suggestive brief analysis of the Federal theology, seeks 
to bolster his thesis that colonial revivalism represented the best tradi- 
tions of English Puritanism. He finds the Federal theology in English 
Puritanism to have been a heterogeneous mixture of elements from Cal- 
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vin, from Protestant scholasticism, and from other sources. In the Fed. 
eral theology, he says, nature prepares for grace, reason for faith, and 
then, to insure the dominance of grace and of the divine factor, predes- 
tination is stressed, with the idea of God’s gracious covenant being used 
to mitigate the harshness of this extreme predestinarianism. Within this 
English Puritanism, the author contrasts evangelical or experimental with 
rationalistic tendencies, declaring that the American New Side revivalistic 
Presbyterians were the heirs of the experimental, and the American Old 
Side Presbyterians the heirs of the rationalistic strain. 

If this contrast is to be drawn within English Puritanism between ex. 
perience and reason, between a subjective and an objective emphasis, it 
is a fair question for the reader to ask on which side of that line will Eng. 
lish Presbyterianism of the seventeenth century be found. Certainly not 
on the side of the sects and “enthusiasts” whom the stolid Presbyterians 
utterly abhorred. After all, English Presbyterianism was on the “right 
wing” of the Puritan movement. It is significant that the author, in a 
rather extended and very able discussion of English Puritanism, says noth- 
ing at this point about the Westminster Assembly or the Westminster 
Confession. There can be little doubt as to the side of the line on which 
that Assembly and its historic Presbyterian documents lie. The West- 
minster Confession is quite “rationalistic’ and unenthusiastic, in the 
sense in which those terms are here being used. Presbyterianism cannot 
be historically derived from the left-wing, sectarian, ‘“‘enthusiastic’”’ branch 
of the Puritan movement. It is not without significance that revivalism 
proved so difficult of assimilation in American Presbyterianism as to cause 
two major schisms and a number of minor ones before the Presbyterians 
finally became for a time one of the revivalistic Churches. 

It is not revivalism as such which the author extols. In fact, he ac- 
knowledges that revivalism itself later often became stereotyped and 
formal. Rather, his praise is for the early revivalism of the Great Awak- 
ening whose freshness and vitality challenged stale forms and traditions 
and pointed toward continual reinterpretation of the Christian life in 
dynamic, vital terms. Trinterud rightly ‘denies that the leaders of the 
Great Awakening preached with monotonous sameness and forced all 
Christian experience to the same Procrustean bed. He charges that this 
early Presbyterian revival was smothered by the excessive rationalism of 
its Federal theology matrix before it could be fully delivered and freed. 
In fact, rationalism is the béte noire of the whole book, a rationalism 
which, the author charges, threatens to congeal spontaneity and all free 
Christian life. 

Certainly there is much to be said against the hyperrationalism into 
which Presbyterianism has at times lapsed. But it is doubtful whether 
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the corrective lies in an equally extreme repudiation of all rationalism. 
But that is a mere matter of opinion. The problem of interpretation 
involves also historical facts. ‘To attempt to rewrite the history of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism in such a way as to make the least rationalistic ele- 
ments normative and the more typically rationalistic elements abnormal 
requires rather serious surgery. After all, British Presbyterianism took 
form not in the sixteenth, but in the seventeenth century, and American 
Presbyterianism was based on this seventeenth-century prototype. 

Professor Briggs, in his history of colonial Presbyterianism, also writ- 
ten with strong New Side sympathies, took the Westminster Confession 
as the norm and sought to show that the New Side was the true embodi- 
ment of its spirit, and that the Old Side had departed from it. Professor 
Trinterud really appears to create a new norm or touchstone of ideal 
Presbyterianism—not the Westminster Confession but an escape from 
Calvinistic rationalism (which is clearly found in the Confession). The 
author has made a bold and at times brilliant—but, we are convinced, 
unwarranted and unproved—attempt to read a neo-orthodox spirit and 
attitude into the early sources of the Presbyterian Church in America 
and to make such neo-orthodoxy normative for the whole history of 
American Presbyterianism. 

The chief defect in the very able book under review is its injustice to 
the Old Side. Connections of early American Presbyterianism with Scot- 
land and northern Ireland are touched lightly. Activities of Puritans 
and influences from England and New England, whether small or great, 
are carefully called to attention. Shortcomings, wherever possible, are 
identified as having a Scotch-Irish or Old Side origin. Moral defects of 
Old Side men are set forth repeatedly and in detail. Personality prob- 
lems of Old Side men are noted, but little is said about the serious “per- 
sonality” problems created by the unbridled invective of revivalistic fire- 
brands. The conclusion (or was it the a priori assumption?) is stated: 
“Scarcely any significant movement, gain, or achievement in colonial 
Presbyterianism had come through its ultraconservative party, the Old 
Side” (p. 262). 

Such an effort to pulverize a full half of the Presbyterian Church’s tra- 
dition in a day when no controversy exists within the Church appears 
unfortunate. When all the good is attributed to one party and all the 
evil to another, doubts arise. Actually, of course, the Presbyterian 
Church as it exists today is the product of both of these traditions jointly. 
If the “New Side” spirit has recently been triumphing in the Church’s 
theology, the “Old Side” ideals have long since dominated the Church’s 
polity, structure, and form. Neither one of these rival traditions has 
ever succeeded in pulverizing the other, earnestly though it has tried. 
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At times they have fought to exhaustion or divided, only to reunite ona 
compromise platform that remains deliberately silent on the points a 
issue. Neither “Side,” neither tradition, can be given sole credit for the 
merits or sole blame for the defects of contemporary or later Presbyterian. 
ism. The book’s glaring partisanship is unfortunate, for the work in 
many other respects is one of great distinction. 

There is a good brief summary of the classic differences between Pres. 
byterianism and Congregationalism. Throughout, the author reveals 
admirable acquaintance with the backgrounds of Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism in Britain and in New England. There is a suggest. 
ive challenging of the traditional date of the founding of the churches 
at Snow Hill and Rehoboth as nearly a decade too early. Rightly the 
author insists that the “Adopting Act” included the action of the Synod 
giving the right to state scruples and was not merely the less elastic action 
taken later in the same day. An admirable picture is painted of the 
colonial Church in the decade before the Revolution. The author's 
work on the Presbyterians and the Revolution is far and away the best 
treatment of the subject that has appeared, making discerning use of the 
extensive studies of secular historians. ‘The discussion of the possible 
influence of Presbyterians on the new United States Constitution im- 
presses this reader as “just right”: the American form of representative 
government did not imitate Presbyterian polity, but it was much influ- 
enced by political Calvinism as transmitted by John Locke and others. 
Though Presbyterians espoused the popular patriotic side, they suffered 
seriously from the general demoralization that followed the war. The 
author’s emphasis on earlier New Side predominance forces him to give 
corresponding emphasis to a conservative reaction after the Revolution. 

Presbyterians’ lack of interest in their General Synod is suggestively 
compared to the contemporaneous ebbing interest of Americans in the 
Congress of the Confederation. The dominant influence attributed to 
Witherspoon in organizing the new General Assembly is convincingly 
challenged. Parallel] columns compare the questions asked of ministerial 
candidates under the new American Presbyterian Constitution with Scot- 
tish terms of subscription. Throughout the work, the author touches 
briefly but suggestively on general conditions of American life, especially 
on the frontier. He agrees with those who find Presbyterian insistence 
on an educated ministry hampering the Church’s race for numbers, but 
assuring the Church of leadership in education, theological thought, pul- 
pit ministry, and civic affairs. The greater adaptability of the New Side 
to the democratizing and Americanizing forces of the New World is ap- 
propriately noted. 

While the book devotes principal attention to theology, it does not ig- 
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nore social matters. ‘‘Never since the colonial era has American Presby- 
terianism been so much a Church in history,” says the author. The 
frontier and the Great Awakening did much to democratize the ministry 
and to win members of the lower classes, though many of the latter were 
lost again as the revival ebbed. Some missionary work was done for the 
Indians. Antislavery sentiment appeared among Presbyterians on the 
eve of the Revolution and continued thereafter. Educational interests 
of Presbyterians are well treated, especially in relation to the College of 
New Jersey and Presbyterian party squabbles for control of it. The 
struggle is closely related to the rivalry between Episcopalians and Old 
Side Presbyterians for the control of the College of Philadelphia. Pres- 
byterian opposition to an Anglican episcopate on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion is reviewed in the light of recent scholarship. With the enthusiasm 
for separation of Church and state that accompanied and followed the 
Revolution, some ministers refrained even from voting. 

This history, unlike some of its predecessors, has the merit of concen- 
trating on the colonial history of what is now the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., and avoiding the confusion of treating the histories of vari- 
ous American Presbyterian denominations simultaneously. The outline 
of the thought and the literary style are clear. Discussion of detail— 
sometimes quite minute—alternates with chapters treating broad prin- 
ciples. Throughout, the author has made a fresh study of sources, some 
of which have never been used before, and at the same time keeps abreast 
of the best secondary studies. The footnotes contain much valuable 
bibliography as well as some supplementary facts. The work sets colo- 
nial Presbyterianism in a larger ecclesiastical and cultural setting than 
has ever been given it before, showing more clearly its relations to New 
England Puritanism and indicating more vividly the extent to which 
Presbyterians were involved in that dismal spiritual decline which made 
itself felt from New England to the Southern Colonies. By this scholarly 
and stimulating work Professor Trinterud has put the Presbyterian 
Church in his debt. 

LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Jesus, Son oF Man, by George S. Duncan. 290 pp. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. $3.50. 
As implied by the subtitle of this volume, “Studies Contributing to a 


Modern Portrait,” and as stated in the preface, the author’s purpose is 
not to write another life of Jesus but to suggest a new angle of vision for 
viewing the portrait of Jesus. Dissatisfied with the only-begotten-Son- 
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of-God portrait seen dimly through the “mists of theology” and equally 
discontent with the “preacher-teacher-saint-reformer-martyr” portrait (p, 
vii) of ethical idealism, George Duncan sees Jesus of Nazareth not as the 
Messiah but as the Son of Man, the one who perfectly fulfills God’s plan 
for man, truly created in the image and likeness of God, and who is, 
therefore, completely obedient to the will of God. Furthermore, it is 
the task of the Son of Man, since he fulfills God’s purpose and mankind 
does not, to reconcile men to God, to bring men home to God, to break 
down every barrier that separates man from God, and to lead mankind 
into the presence of God whereby man can experience a new life. 

In his quest for a new portrait of the Jesus of history Duncan main- 
tains that the true picture can be understood on the condition that it 
be seen in relation to the faith of the primitive Church. Consequently, 
the author recognizes that he is not confronted by one problem but by 
two Closely related problems; on the one hand, to present as accurately 
as possible a picture of the life, teaching, and influence of Jesus, and, 
on the other hand, to set forth the position attributed to Jesus by the 
Christian Church in its faith and worship (p. 3). The discussion of these 
two problems constitutes the two major sections of the book. In Part Il 
the author concerns himself with the topic, “The Person of Jesus,” in 
Part III with the subject, “Jesus and the Church.” Before undertaking 
the main thesis of his book, however, the author feels compelled in 
Part I to set forth certain preliminary problems regarding his presup- 
positions and general method of approach followed in the study of the 
Gospel material. 

In the brief introductory section the dangers of the false presup- 
positions of the liberal critic with his overemphasis upon a sane and 
reasonable ethic and of the eschatological school with its stress upon 
the supersedence of the supra-mundane kingdom are noted. The scep- 
tical reactions, both doctrinal and critical, expressed in the theology of 
Barth and in the school of form-criticism are also criticized. Recogniz- 
ing the necessity for a disclosure of a portrait along more objective lines, 
Duncan attempts to see the main lines of Jesus’ teaching in relation to 
Hebraic concepts concerning God and man. Very briefly, then, the 
reader sees that both Jesus and his Jewish-Hebraic predecessors were 
dominated by the reality of God’s presence with his people and that 
Israel hoped for a representative of “humanity at its best,” the Son of 
Man (pp. 35-36). 

Turning from the problems of past interpretations, Dr. Duncan pro- 
ceeds with his own study of the Jesus of history as transmitted by the 
Gospel tradition. His procedure at this point is primarily to focus the 
attention upon significant elements in Jesus’ mission and message: for 
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example, the witness of John the Baptist to Jesus, Jesus’ use of the term 
Son of Man, the statement “thy sins are forgiven thee” in the story of 
the healing of the paralytic, etc. With this concentration upon signifi- 
cant central elements Dr. Duncan also attempts to distinguish between 
the variants in the Synoptic and Johannine presentations of the life of 
Jesus (see especially p. ix). Using as a setting for his study of Jesus the 
political and religious hopes of Israel for deliverance, some of which (but 
not the most significant) were Messianic hopes, Dr. Duncan begins with 
John the Baptist’s testimony to Jesus. Contrary to the critical appraisal 
of the majority of New Testament scholars, it is maintained that John 
the Baptist did not proclaim the coming of the Messiah, but of the 
“Elijah that was to come” (p. 105), the Son of God, and the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sin of the world (p. 91). Thus John the Bap- 
tist becomes, according to Dr. Duncan, not the preacher of the coming 
judgment but the proclaimer of salvation. Furthermore, it is interest- 
ing to note that there is no essential incompatibility regarding the mis- 
sion and message of John the Baptist as seen in the Fourth Gospel and 
in the Synoptics (see p. 90 and elsewhere). Jesus, convinced as he was 
probably “from the first” (according to the Fourth Gospel, p. 92) that he 
was the Son of Man whose mission was to include all mankind, differed 
from John in so far as Jesus believed that Elijah had already come in the 
person of John the Baptist and that he was himself the unique Son of 
God, or to use a more accurate and meaningful term, the Son of Man. 
Contrary to present critical understanding of the term with the main 
overtone that the Son of Man is Judge, Duncan traces the concept of 
sonship throughout the Old Testament to the climactic use of the term 
Son of Man in the prophecy of Ezekiel where the salient features are 
God’s lifting up of the prophet from the ground, his being filled with 
God's Spirit, his commissioning as God’s servant to establish God’s King- 
dom throughout all creation (p. 146). Jesus’ use of the term as applied 
to himself is eschatological but not apocalyptic, an eschatology that is 
both “realized” and “futuristic” (p. 190). Jesus as the true Son of Man, 
or Man in the image of God, humbly obedient to the will of God, can 
exercise, therefore, that which the first Adam lost, namely, Lordship or 
Kingship over the created world. The task of this figure is not to judge, 
nor to proclaim the nearness of a coming Kingdom, but to make God 
known as Ruler and Father in the lives of the “lost.” The final section 
of the book concludes with a discussion of the relationship of Jesus and 
the Church, which mistakenly called him the Messiah, rather than the 
Son of Man, but which nevertheless recognized the Lordship of Jesus 
and his work of reconciliation. 

The significance of Jesus, Son of Man lies in the fact that the author, 
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as a New Testament historian, admits the impossibility of presenting a 
modern life of Jesus and, therefore, turns from that medium for a re. 
construction of Jesus’ mission and message to give a portrait of Jesus, 
Furthermore, to view this portrait correctly he maintains that the two 
centers of interest are not to be found in the Kingdom and in the Messiah 
but in God and in man (p. 263). He also frankly recognizes the diff. 
culty of and the need for attaining the greatest possible degree of objec. 
tivity for an adequate interpretation of New Testament material. To 
overcome a subjective approach he correctly suggests a two-fold method. 
The two aspects involve a thoroughgoing criticism of work done hitherto 
by historians and theologians and setting the thought-world of Jesus’ mis- 
sion and message in the Hebraic-Jewish tradition, especially that of the 
prophets. As he applies these two correctives, however, it is evident that 
his reaction against the eschatological school of thought is so great that 
he minimizes the influence of apocalypticism upon the thought and life 
of both Jesus and John the Baptist and that his reaction against the skep- 
ticism of the school of form-criticism drives him to an almost uncritical 
use of Gospel material. 

As interesting as Duncan’s interpretation of Jesus the Son of Man is, 
two questions inevitably arise: first, what is the philological equivalent 
in Hebrew and Aramaic to the Greek phrase, 6 vids rod &vOpéov, and what 
bearing does this have upon the problem, and, secondly, whether it does 
not take us even further away from the historical realities of the situation 
than the Messianism of the early Palestinian Church? Regarding the 
first of these questions, much discussed by New Testament scholars, he 
gives no adequate statement. Regarding the second it is clear that he 
has arrived at his position by making in effect an abstraction of the 
father-child relationship clearly present in the religious thought of the 
individual Jew, and in some sense has made Jesus the personification of 
that abstraction. The analogy here is to Wisdom which, from being a 
capacity of the individual, became an abstraction and then an hypostasis. 
While the personification of Wisdom may properly have been germane 
to the thought world of Hellenistic Judaism and may even have had an 
echo in Palestine, it is scarcely probable that a similar procedure would 
have been typical of the circles in which Jesus was brought up in Galilee. 
In fact so far as humanity enters into the picture, Duncan’s train of 
thought seems to reflect ideas not unrelated to the conception of the wise 
man in Greek philosophy and is generally reminiscent of the humani- 
tarianism of the nineteenth century. That Jesus made much of the child- 
father relationship for the individual in his life and his preaching is un- 
deniable, but that he would have abstracted this and put himself into a 
personalizing role seems doubtful. Duncan’s portrait of Jesus, therefore, 
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is neither Schweitzer’s eschatological picture nor Harnack’s hero of ethi- 
cal idealism, but rather a figure representative of an abstraction and a 
conceptualism. 


LucetTrA Mowry 


Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC Power, by Paul Blanshard. 350 pp. 

Boston, Beacon Press, 1949. $3.50. 

It is noteworthy that the title of the book expresses perfectly the thesis 
of the author. He does not intend to evaluate Roman Catholicism as a 
particular expression of the Christian religion. What he is after is nei- 
ther the creed of the Roman Catholics, nor the theology of their Church, 
but the authoritarian policy of the hierarchy, in opposition to the Ameri- 
can conception of freedom and to the resulting “American way of life.” 

Blanshard insists from the beginning on the necessity of making two 
distinctions. The first one is between the religion and the politics of the 
Roman Church. Such a distinction is legitimate in principle, but can- 
not always be maintained, for Rome’s interventions in matters of secular 
interest originate in her doctrine of the subordination of the temporal to 
the spiritual, and in the belief that the Roman Church is the Church. 

The other distinction is between the hierarchy and the people. The 
former plays the part of the villain, while the latter try very hard to behave 
like other Americans. Here again, we are not quite able to follow the 
author all the way. There are a certain number of practices which we all 
dislike, such as novenas, which seem to attribute a particular value to the 
repetition of the same prayer or act of devotion, pamphlets on the infalli- 
ble virtue of certain scapulars and medals, indulgences which leave one at 
a loss to understand how it is still possible for Roman Catholics to go to 
Purgatory, newspaper advertisements which amount to downright ex- 
ploitation of the credulity of the people. There is very little of this 
going on in France (except perhaps in Lourdes and a few centers of pil- 
grimage). Many serious Roman scholars and theologians in all countries 
criticize such practices. If the American hierarchy tolerates them, or 
encourages them, is it not to cater to the taste of the people? Then the 
people are partly responsible, and if the hierarchy is to blame, it is less 
for promoting superstition than for failing to educate the people. 

In his criticism of the Roman Catholic institutions, Blanshard con- 
stantly refers to secular standards. He objects to the constitution of the 
Roman Church as an absolute world-power, to the attitude of Rome in 
relation to the problem of the schools, to Catholic interference in medical 
matters, to the prescriptions of the Canon Law with regard to marriage 
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and divorce, and to the various devices set by the American hierarchy to 
control public opinion. Such tendencies or actions of the Roman Catho. 
lic hierarchy are said to be objectionable because they antagonize an in. 
stinctive sense of fair play, and eventually because they violate the Consti- 
tution, or circumvent Federal or State laws. 

This appeal to public opinion and to the people’s will as expressed in 
our legislation accounts for both the strength and the weakness of the 
book—strength, as it shall find audience even with American citizens of 
non-Christian faith or of no faith at all; weakness, because the standard 
of reference is often inadequate. Laws can change, and even the Consti- 
tution can be amended. Furthermore, established customs and laws may 
be not always right, and, at their best, cannot bring about anything higher 
than a provisional, empirical order. In ethical matters, it should be al- 
ways possible to appeal from the Law to the Right, which Christians, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, believe to originate in God’s will. 

From this point of view, the chapters on Roman Catholic ideas about 
medicine are the weakest. Mercy-killing, even though it were made law- 
ful, and the sterilization of criminals and insane, wherever it is regulated 
by law, remain debatable on ethical and religious grounds. While the 
author regards such measures as a matter of course, he will certainly pro- 
voke not only Roman theologians, but many Protestants as well. He may 
object to Rome’s absolute condemnation of birth control, but it remains 
that this is primarily a moral issue, in which the motivation plays the most 
important part, and which cannot be decided by reference to opinion. 

In spite of a few slips on the terminology and technicalities of the Ca- 
non Law, the author summarizes tolerably well for the use of laymen the 
Roman policy with regard to marriage, divorce, and annullment. His 
own comments may seem at times biased, and one wonders whether he 
does not regard laws making divorce easy and simple as a positive achieve- 
ment rather than a safety valve imprudently set loose. 

The author is at his best when dealing with the problem of the schools 
and the use of public moneys for the support of Roman Catholic institu- 
tions of learning; also when analyzing the hierarchy’s control of public 
opinion, negatively through censorship and boycott of the press, movies, 
and radio, and positively through various agencies of propaganda. The 
documentation of this section is particularly impressive. 

An interesting sequel to the publication of Blanshard’s book may, per- 
haps, substantiate his explanation of the susceptibility of the press, when 
it comes to print items unfavorable to the Roman Catholic Church. A 
communiqué was sent by the publishers (The Beacon Press), on the occa- 
sion of the second printing of the book, to both the Herald Tribune and 
the New York Times. The communiqué was printed by the Herald 
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Tribune on May 6, 1949. The New York Times, which had accepted 
the same communiqué, “killed” it after it had been set in type, and dis- 
continued the advertisement for the Beacon Press series “Studies in Free- 
dom and Power,” of which Blanshard’s book was the last number pub- 
lished. The reviewer is not aware of any further development on this 
matter. 

One may regret that the author’s irony often verges on the sarcastic. 
Sarcasm, or its equivalent, never won a case, and it does alienate sympa- 
thies. Now, the author’s case is the case of all Americans, including those 
of Roman Catholic faith, who would be the first to suffer from clerical 
tampering with democratic institutions. 

Grorces A. BARROIS 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


y, 

THE PsALMs, TRANSLATED AND INTERPRETED IN THE LIGHT OF HEBREW 
LirE AND WorsuiP, by Elmer A. Leslie. 448 pp. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. $5.00. 

The variegated character of the Psalter has created untold difficulties 
of interpretation. The result has been that the exegesis of the Psalms has 
had a more colorful history than that of any other book of the Bible. 
During the nineteenth century many Psalms which one scholar dated in 
the early part of the Hebrew monarchy were attributed by others to a 
time as late as the second century B.C. In fact, the historical method, by 
which a specific occasion from Israel’s history was sought for each Psalm, 
was particularly characteristic of the nineteenth century and of the first 
part of the twentieth. Some of the more prominent representatives of 
this school of commentators included Hitzig, Delitzsch, Graetz, Baethgen, 
Duhm, Briggs, Kirkpatrick, and Kittel. 

Within the last thirty years, however, a totally new approach to 
Psalmodic interpretation has come into being. It was felt that internal 
evidence of a Psalm could with few exceptions never give certain indi- 
cation of the occasion for its composition. This led to a new interest in 
the life-situation, Sitz im Leben, out of which the ancient songs of Israel 
grew. Furthermore, these songs followed certain stereotyped literary pat- 
terns, which Hermann Gunkel, the father of modern Psalmodic study, 
called Gattungen. Gunkel found five such basic types, namely, hymns, 
communal laments, royal psalms, individual laments, and individual songs 
of thanksgiving. 

In addition to the work of Gunkel the six studies of Sigmund Mo- 
winckel (Psalmenstudien I-VI) are significant for the modern exegete, 
Mowinckel realized that the various Psalms must be studied in their rela- 
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tion to the cult of ancient Israel. Just as certain modern hymns are used 
for specific purposes in the worship service and at stated times in the 
Church year, so the Psalms had a cultic use. There are, for example, 
prayers used as rituals for those who are ill, hymns sung on the occasion 
of the great festivals at the Temple in Jerusalem, and songs used by the 
grateful attendant at the sanctuary at the performance of vows. 

The book under review is the latest of a number of recent commen. 
taries on the Psalms which are dependent upon the works of Gunkel and 
Mowinckel. In fact, Professor Leslie gladly acknowledges in his preface 
his indebtedness to the works of these two men along with the works of 
Hans Schmidt (Die Psalmen and Das Gebet der Angeklagten in den 
Psalmen). Actually the chief virtue of this book is that it presents in 
popular form to the English reader many of the insights of these scholars. 

Accordingly, the author does not comment on the Psalms in chrono- 
logical order, but regroups them according to a system in which literary 
type and cultic pattern are interwoven. For example, the three chapters 
dealing with hymns are respectively entitled “The Hymn in Hebrew 
Worship,” “Hymns, Songs and Prayers for the Hebrew New Year,” and 
“Hymns of the Revelation of God.” ‘These are in turn subdivided into 
smaller categories. ‘The section on the Hebrew New Year is heavily de- 
pendent on Mowinckel’s Psalmenstudien II, as may readily be seen from 
the subclasses. These are: 1, A Preparatory Night Hymn; 2, Hymns of 
the Enthronement of the Lord; 3, “New Songs” for the Newly Enthroned 
King; 4, New Year Songs and Prayers for the Reigning Monarch; 5, 
Hymns of National Thanksgiving; and 6, Hymns to the Lord as Judge 
and Prayers for the Turn of Fortunes. The author neglects, however, 
to investigate the role of “Confession of Failure” in the postulated New 
Year Festival. 

Formally the author gives a running summary of interpretation along 
with a new translation of each Psalm. These translations are unfortu- 
nately often paraphrastic and at times incorrect. For example, 93: 1b 
is rendered ‘“The Lord has clothed Himself with strength, And has girded 
Himself.” According to the original text, however, “with strength” 
modifies the latter verb. Or again, the same word in the original is trans- 
lated differently in adjacent clauses. In 46: 10b Leslie translates ‘High 
among the nations, exalted in the earth.” But “high” and “exalted” 
represent the same Hebrew word. At other times words are incorrectly 
understood. In 51: 2b the AV rendering “cleanse me from my sin” is 
correct and Leslie’s “declare me clean of my sin” wrong. In 3: 6 Leslie 
renders the word for “people” by “warring folk” for which there is no 
basis whatsoever. 
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The most serious stricture upon these translations which must be made, 
however, is that the author translates an emended text without even stat- 
ing that it is emended, much less defending his changes. Many if not 
most of Gunkel’s ingenious reconstructions as well as the changes pro- 
posed by the third edition of Kittel’s Biblica Hebraica are adopted with- 
out mentioning the fact. For those familiar with the standard English 
versions of the Psalms it would be difficult to recognize 110: 2, 3 from 
Leslie’s translation: “Thy strong scepter extend, Thou divine one, from 
Zion; Rule when Thine enemies approach! ‘Thine is the eminence. In 
the day when thou wast born, thou wast glorified, Holy from the womb! 
Out of the dawn flows Thy dew of thy youth.” Or compare the AV or 
RV of 73: 7, 8 with this rendering, “Their iniquity proceeds from an un- 
feeling heart; Drunkenness overcomes their mind. Profound is their evil 
speech; Oppressive slander they speak from the height.” ‘This character- 
istic pervades the book throughout, and seriously mars its usefulness for 
layman and scholar alike. 

Some of the comments are illuminating and help the reader to under- 
stand the life-situation out of which a Psalm came into being. Not all of 
them will, however, commend themselves to the reader. It is doubtful, 
for example, whether the writer of 29 was acquainted with Isa. 30: 27-30 
(p. 137) in view of the now widely accepted Canaanite origin of the Psalm. 
Other interpretations too will be rendered suspect in view of the rewrit- 
ten text which he employs. Thus in 32: 5 the writer negates the first 
clause rather than the second, thereby reversing the plain sense of the 
passage. In other words, the book must be used with caution; its use will 
be misleading to anyone who is not a specialist in the Hebrew text of the 
Psalms. On the other hand, it is only fair to say that the book reflects 
much study and many of the interpretations recapture the spirit in which 
the Psalms were originally composed. 

The book concludes with a selective bibliography. Unfortunately re- 
cent Scandinavian (commentaries by Buhl and Bentzen) and Dutch (books 
by B6hl, De Boer, De Groot, Eerdmans, Noordtzij) works are not men- 
tioned. The German and English works are quite fully represented. 

JoHN Wm. WEVERS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


From Jesus TO Pau, by George A. F. Knight. 194 pp. London, Lut- 
terworth Press, 1949. 15s. 
This book deserves careful reading and patient critical study. Such an 
undertaking will prove rewarding to all who are seriously concerned to 
apprehend the deeper dimensions of Biblical faith. The writer is dis- 
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turbed at the tragic breach between Judaism and Christianity. It is his 
purpose to heal the breach. Both faiths share a common world of life 
and faith and drink from the same fountain. The fatal error of Chris. 
tianity was to turn from its Hebraic heritage to the Greeks. The divine 
revelation came to Israel, and it is only through Israel that the revelation 
is understood. It is always falsified by Hellenism. Mr. Knight makes a 
strong case for his contentions, but his exaggerations are so great that the 
force of his argument is somewhat weakened. Moreover he finds in the 
first Christian century the norm for authentic Judaism and for authentic 
Christianity. It is the departure from the faith of this period that con- 
stitutes the tragedy of both religions. The writer’s case is even weaker 
here, for it does less than justice to the whole impact of prophetic Hebra- 
ism culminating in Second Isaiah. 

The main section of the book is devoted to an examination of the most 
characteristic and central categories of Biblical thought, more especially 
its anthropology. The author examines such terms as “spirit,” “flesh,” 
“name,” “family,” “father” and “son,” “lord,” and “servant.” But above 
all he is concerned to make clear the meaning of the word ordinarily ren- 
dered “soul,” the Hebrew word nephesh. The discussion is always stim- 
ulating and often suggestive. The author’s most unfortunate error is to 
describe nephesh as personality, an interpretation which the references 
he himself adduces not infrequently contradict. Yet the dynamic nature 
of the nephesh is well understood. ‘Through word, through thought, 
through name the reality of the nephesh communicates itself. This ex- 
tension is viewed, for example, in the relation of the father to the mem- 
bers of his family, through the lord (adhén and ba‘al) to the servant. God 
has his nephesh, and this is to be understood essentially the same as man’s 
nephesh. God's nephesh extends itself in various ways in his glory (ka- 
bédh), in his spirit (raach), in his blessing (b‘rackhah), in his heavenly 
messengers, in Israel the covenant community. God’s oneness is never a 
mere mathematical unity. God stands in organic relationship, and the 
totality of the organism must.be apprehended if God’s nature is to be 
understood. The divine self-extensions belong to his very character. 

In developing his thought the writer employs not only the materials of 
the Old Testament but also the witness of the Targums and the rabbini- 
cal literature. The chapter on the “tabernacling presence” has been in- 
fluenced by the writings of W. J. Phythian-Adams, and the anthropologi- 
cal discussion is greatly influenced by Johannes Pedersen’s monumental 
work on Israel and by H. Wheeler Robinson’s numerous studies. Two 
brief chapters are devoted to the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Fourth 
Gospel as representing the most developed Christology of the Bible. 

In Jesus the nephesh of God extended itself. As Son of God he is the 
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extension of God’s nephesh; as Servant he is “epitomized” Israel; as Son 
of Man he is both representative man and ideal man, the only one who 
possessed the imago dei fully within him. Mr. Knight is saying that the 
proper employment of Hebraic categories leads us to a true understand- 
ing of the meaning of Christ, that these categories are native Hebrew 
categories and therefore can be appropriated by all Jews without offense. 
When we substitute other categories for these native Hebrew ones, we 
obscure the faith and corrupt its meaning. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


Tie SEVEN Storey Mountain, by Thomas Merton. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1948. 429 pp. $3.00. 

This is a portentious book because the author with his candid camera 
has not only made in his intimate confession appalling close-ups of him- 
self but has furnished devastating pictures of the inanity and bestiality 
which result from the secularism of our time, not only in these United 
States of America but in France and England, the only countries of Eu- 
rope which he knew well. So far as the author is concerned, this sad 
story ends happily in a religious conversion, which perhaps for this indi- 
vidual could not have been so thorough except for the theatrical features 
he discovered in Roman Catholicism. But it is well to remember that 
conversions no less thorough have been brought about by simpler means. 
I think of the conversion of St. Paul and of St. Augustine; but it happens 
that at this moment my attention is preoccupied by the conversion of 
Hamann, which was brought about by a persistent reading of the Bible, 
which he “read with hunger” and with a constant recognition that it was 
written “for him.” I remark that the conversion of Hamann was more 
richly productive in a literary way than was the conversion of this gar- 
rulous monk who took a vow of perpetual silence but whose pen proved 
to be the tongue of a ready talker. 

The fact that this book promptly became “‘the best seller in the non- 
fiction class” reflects a good deal of credit upon the talent of the author 
but witnesses more loudly to the interest in religion which is felt more 
widely than any one suspected among people who have no religion or 
have never thought of practicing it. 

If this book fulfills its purpose of bringing many lost souls into the 
Church of Rome, I for my part see no cause to repine at it—if it be true, 
asthe writer thinks, or, let us say, so far as it is true, that a man who is 
desperately desirous of being saved can find nowhere else a Church which 
really believes that it is the Body of Christ and insists, as Calvin did, upon 
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the Catholic maxim that no man who has not the Church for his Mother 
can have God for his Father, which teaches emphatically that religion 
means something that must be done and is perfectly vain when it is not 
practiced but only believed, that faith is essentially obedience, and that 
God through the sacraments makes obedience possible and yet rewards 
it. Yet I am not happy to think that drowning men who are ready to 
clutch at a straw may in great numbers embrace a form of Christianity 
so strange as this which is ardently advocated by a recent convert to Rome, 
who now is a Trappist monk. 
For what this bright young man finds to say in condemnation of Prot- 
estantism in every form, not sparing what may be called its Anglican 
forms, though for the most part, alas, it is only too true, is not the whole 
truth. A judgment which is untouched by any feeling of compassion 
for human infirmity, and which is so sweeping that it condemns every 
form of Catholicism which is not in conformity with the Roman fashion 
of today, is not pronounced from what may be called the classical stand- 
point of Roman Catholicism. This railing accusation is, in fact, pro- 
nounced from the standpoint of the Counter Reformation, a form of 
Catholicism which necessarily was warped by the necessity of opposing 
at every point the definitions asserted by the Protestant Churches. It 
can hardly be thought unjust if we describe this as Baroque Catholicism. 
The author of this book is not able to recognize any other sort of Catholi- 
cism. Although of course he is acquainted with the theology of the thir- 
teenth century, he naively ascribes to the Schoolmen the type of piety 
which was characteristic of the period which followed the Council of 
Trent, and without giving it a hearing he condemns implicitly the Ca- 
tholicism of the Greek and Latin Fathers, not to speak of what is called 
Early Catholicism. Speaking from an experience of intimate friendship 
with learned priests and monks in the Roman Church, I have never be- 
fore had reason to suspect that an attitude so uncompromising and so 
uncomprehending might be widespread among men of light and leading. 
This is a sorrowful discovery—a]ll the more because what I see here re- 
sembles the intolerance founded upon ignorance which I have been ac- 
customed to reprobate in the extremest Protestant sects. It represents 
an attitude which, if it prevailed widely in the sixteenth century, would 
completely justify the Protestant revolt. For this bright young man has 
almost no use for God the Father, very little for Jesus Christ his only Son 
our Lord, and seems to regard the Holy Spirit, not as the Revealer of the 
Father and the Son, but perhaps as the ultimate source of the little 
“graces” which he receives more directly from Our Lady or from the 
obscure saints he has chosen as the objects of his particular devotion. It 
is even more dismaying to observe that he has never found, because it has 
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not occurred to him to seek there, any spiritual guidance or sustenance 
in the Holy Scriptures. He discloses the fact that the Trappist monks in 
the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemeni are so far from expecting to de- 
rive comfort from the Scriptures which they recite day and night in the 
choir that they regard the offices merely as a meritorious work, like gath- 
ering hay in the fields. A Catholicism so Baroque ought rather to be 
called Rococo. I wonder what St. Augustine would think of this sort of 
Christianity, or, let us say, St. Chrysostom—not to speak of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who are celebrated in Rome as the Princes of the Apostles, if 
not as the Dioscuri. 
WALTER LowrIiE 


Princeton, New Jersey 


BiBLICAL CRITICISM AND HeEREsy IN MiLton, by George Newton Conklin. 

137 pp. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1949. $2.50. 

MILTON’s SAMSON AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION, by F. Michael Krouse. 

159 pp. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1949. $3.75. 

It is pleasant to record that Milton is once again being recognized as a 
Christian author. To the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries he 
appeared as an apostle of Enlightenment or of Romanticism; but, follow- 
ing the lead of Christian writers like Charles Williams and C. S. Lewis, 
younger scholars are again taking seriously Milton’s claim to be a Chris- 
tian thinker and poet. And the two works here under consideration 
contribute their quota to this growing school of interpretation, one with 
reference to Milton’s theological handbook, the De Doctrina Christiana, 
the other dealing with Samson Agonistes. 

Mr. Conklin’s book is a doctoral thesis, and some parts of it are natu- 
rally of more interest to the Milton specialist than to the general reader. 
But it is thoroughly readable, and shows convincingly that Milton could 
find in the ordinary Hebrew dictionaries of his day most of the material 
for his “heretical” interpretations of Scripture. After some general chap- 
ters on the principles of Protestant exegesis in the seventeenth century, 
and Milton’s knowledge and use of them, Mr. Conklin investigates in 
particular Milton’s treatment of creation (which denied creation out of 
nothing) and his view of the soul (which denied immortality). Orthodox 
divines of our own day have held opinions perhaps closer to Milton’s 
than may be generally suspected. Whale has argued that the doctrine 
of creation out of nothing is at most a limiting concept; Snaith has denied 
the natural immortality of the soul to be Biblical. 

But Mr. Conklin seems to hold that Milton fulfilled an ambition to 
base his interpretations on the literal meaning of the Bible and the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit alone. He somewhat neglects the lack of enthu- 
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siasm in the view of divine testimony which Milton endorsed: “Divine 
testimony affirms or denies that a thing is so and brings about that I be. 
lieve; it does not prove, it does not teach, it does not cause me to know 
or understand why things areso... .” (C. E. XI, 283.) And the logical 
system which Milton brought to Scripture was so much more simple than 
that of the orthodox Calvinists that only a team of philosophical and 
theological experts could today determine whether his theology or theirs 
is more in accord with the Biblical testimony. 

Mr. Krouse’s volume is more polished in style, though originating also 
in a doctoral thesis. It is also more sensitive to the depth and richness of 
the Christian tradition. Mr. Krouse knows that traditional Christianity 
is a great agon, a contest in which Samson is a typical protagonist; he 
knows that neither Samson “agonistes” nor Christ’s “Agony” in the gar- 
den are what we have come to think of meanly as agonizing experiences. 
But he ranges perhaps too far to give us the precise interpretation which 
was in Milton’s mind. 

“Although much of the Samson tradition descends to the seventeenth 
century in the stream of Judaeo-Christian culture, much also is derived 
from Graeco-Roman culture as well,” and Mr. Krouse richly displays, like 
Dr. Pope in her Paradise Regained: the Tradition and the Poem, major 
designs in the great tapestry of Christian thought and imagination which 
lay behind Milton’s patterns. The complex web and woof of Biblical, 
patristic, scholastic, and renaissance lore each receive a chapter to them- 
selves. But Milton’s was an intensively selective mind. He even chose 
a particular period of Christian thought, that of the second generation 
humanistic Calvinists, for his own; and within that system he chose to 
make theological simplifications in the light of his simplified logic. 

The orthodox most familiar to Milton admitted that the divine Word 
was spoken through Moses and in Christ before the Old and New Testa- 
ments were written down; they admitted also that the divine Word speak- 
ing in the heart was necessary to a saving faith based on the Bible; but 
they held that for men through the centuries the written Word was the 
only safe and sure foundation. Yet, though the Scriptures might be a 
harmonious and essentially perspicuous whole, they are a library rather 
than a guidebook; and for convenience one might compose or study a 
logical arrangement or abridgement purporting to methodize the Sacred 
Writings. For only thus could the instruction or doctrine of Scripture 
be transmitted, be “tradition.” This practice Milton followed with his 
Christian Doctrine. 

Milton’s Christian Doctrine is, however, regrettably succinct, just as its 
predecessors could be only too verbose. And so the “tradition” of Sam- 
son (omitted in the Christian Doctrine) has not been recognized as part 
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of a well-known methodical treatment of Fortitude, of which “the great 
pattern . . . is our Saviour Jesus Christ” (C. D. X). Once this is rec- 
ognized one does not have to search as far as does Mr. Krouse for the 
central meaning of Milton’s Samson. Indeed, by following (p. 125) the 
sort of inclusiveness recommended by Dr. Pope in her account of possible 
meanings of the temptation of Adam and of Christ, Mr. Krouse omits the 
clue in orthodox theology to the central meaning of Milton’s Samson. 
For it is not primarily the flesh, the world, and the devil that tempt Sam- 
son, but God. 

We must distinguish, in other words, between the whole range of ten- 
tatio seductionis, and the specific matter of tentatio probationis; and one 
has only to read Milton’s very careful prose argument prefaced to his play 
to see that he is dealing not with seduction but probation. In the Para- 
dise epics he had already dealt with successful and unsuccessful seduction; 
and all that remained for him to treat in his drama was probation. Such 
an observation only reinforces the admirable concluding sentences of Mr. 
Krouse’s volume: “Few poets—indeed, few men of any sort—have ever 
achieved so fully exalted a purpose. Samson Agonistes is, in more ways 
than we have sometimes understood, the close of a dedicated life.” 

Within the general Christian approach to Milton as a Christian thinker 
and poet, these books thus represent two interesting extremes; one stress- 
ing the importance of the letter of the Bible, the other the age-long 
Christian tradition. But Milton is still better understood in the light 
of early seventeenth century Protestant philosophical theology—a theol- 
ogy and pedagogy in accordance with the Bible. And the fascination of 
Milton in intellectual history is the precise way in which he differed from 
his Protestant contemporaries in what he thought to be in rational accord 
with the deliverances of a God speaking rationally in the Bible. “Down 
Reason then, at least vain reasonings down,” is the clue not only to the 
mind of the chorus in the tragedy but to Milton’s views on Samson as the 
champion of God, or on Creation, or on the Soul. It is the clue also to 
Milton’s relationship to the then prevalent climate of opinion. And if 
neither of these volumes exactly focuses on this central fact, they are a con- 
siderable advance on most previous works in the field, and each eminently 
rewarding for the general Christian reader.  < © Seieeteees 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Gop’s GRACE AND Man’s Hopg, by Daniel D. Williams. 215 pp. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. $2.75. 
This book, which embodies the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1948, is 
a frontal attack on a central problem in contemporary Christian theology. 
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That problem is how to effect a viable synthesis of the values in the lib- 
eral theological tradition and in the distinctive elements of neo-ortho- 
doxy. Specifically, it is a problem of reconciling a metaphysic of “proc- 
ess” with one of discontinuity. 

The author, who is a member of the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago, has a good grasp of his sources and has mar- 
shalled his arguments skilfully. If his treatment of opposing positions 
seems a bit too facile here and there, it is probably due principally to the 
fact that he undertakes to cover so much ground in a small volume. An 
adequate critique of the writings of others needs to be more contextually 
oriented. Nevertheless, Williams has found the most vulnerable points 
in the systems he is examining. Chiefly, he scores against the extreme 
forms of the dialectical theology, for he really belongs in the liberal camp 
himself—if one must choose between two categories. 

For this reason, perhaps, the author’s criticisms of the liberal theology 
seem a bit strained; that is, they suggest an effort to balance the thrusts 
at neo-orthodoxy by specifying liberal faults that seem exaggerated in the 
statement of them. ‘Thus, the charge that neither of the systems under 
examination makes a place for “God’s redemptive work in human his- 
tory” is followed by this specification: “Liberalism has no place for re- 
demption because it does not see the need for it.” Liberals, the author 
says, “found it hard to believe that man would wilfully misuse his free- 
dom.” These statements are hard to reconcile with the terrific assault 
on organized human selfishness which has characterized liberal social 
Christianity. 

On the other hand, Williams puts his finger right on the spot when 
he epitomizes the liberal criticism of neo-orthodoxy: We must know 
“what can be achieved by God’s power in human action,” for “either 
some break with sin in fact as well as in principle is possible or else the 
whole of Christian experience is a delusion.” It is against what he re- 
gards as the implications of neo-orthodoxy for Christian ethics that he 
draws his main indictment. This becomes clear when he says that neo- 
orthodoxy has a conception of original sin which makes redemption not 
an “actual transformation of life,” but “primarily sheer forgiveness of 
sin and the promise of an ultimate reconciliation beyond history.” His 
own affirmation is: “On this vital doctrine that the grace of God is op- 
erative in our human history we stand with the liberal theology.” 

Nothing in the book is more significant than the suggestion that “a 
new Christian perspective on history may be emerging which will hold 
together the truth in the liberal doctrine of progress and the truth in the 
neo-orthodox affirmation of the judgment of God upon all existing 
things.” This means that “man’s real good,” which is love, can be pro- 
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gressively, though not absolutely, realized in history. Man participates 
in “agape”; he is not limited to “eros.” Growth in grace is not an illu- 
sion. Nor are human institutions disqualified as instruments of divine 
creativity. Yet all gains are precariously held because man is man, not 
God. 

The reviewer closed the book feeling that he had read something vital 
and important. A good book poses questions that it does not fully an- 
swer. One that emerges from these pages is whether there is any essen- 
tial difference between the “long-run optimism” that is noted as a fault 
of liberal Christianity and faith in “God’s cumulative victory over the 
chaos of existence.” Is not the Christian faith “for man” really a faith 
“in man” after all, if it means that he will in the end respond to the di- 
vine initiative and accept the divine imperative? All theological discus- 
sion leaves a residue of mystery and paradox. 

F,. ERNEST JOHNSON 
New York, New York 


THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT FROM TYNDALE TO THE REVISED STANDARD 
Version, by Luther A. Weigle. 158 pp. New York, The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. $2.00. 

This account of some of the difficulties involved in the effort to trans- 
late the New Testament into English was delivered as a series of Cole 
Lectures at Vanderbilt University in 1948. The author, who is the well- 
known dean of the Yale Divinity School, now emeritus, has retained 
much of the spoken style of his lectures in the written form of this in- 
formative treatment of major translations of the New Testament. Be- 
ginning with William Tyndale, whose “inspired” rendering formed the 
principal foundation for many other subsequent versions, including the 
King James Version, Dean Weigle traces the vicissitudes of popular and 
ecclesiastical opinion regarding the legitimacy of publishing vernacular 
translations of the Scriptures. At first, as is generally known, the Roman 
hierarchy vehemently, not to say violently, opposed a broadside dissemi- 
nation of the Bible in the common tongue, and insisted that every trans- 
lation into English—if made at all—should be based on the Latin Vulgate 
and be well fortified with explanatory notes lest the faithful draw infer- 
ences from their reading which were not in accord with the teaching of 
the Church. The author recounts anew the thrilling narrative of how, 
in spite of all obstacles, the courage and persistence of early translators 
at length made the Scriptures available in the language of the laity, and 
of how one translation vied with another for supremacy among Protes- 
tants until finally the King James Version gained and retained the 
ascendancy. 
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The latter part of the book deals particularly with the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, for which Dean Weigle had a major responsibility as Chair- 
man of the American Standard Bible Commission. Here the author 
shows the likeness between the Revised Standard and the King James 
Versions and, somewhat in the manner of an apologia pro versione sua, 
stresses again and again both the real and the alleged superiorities of the 
former for use in public worship. It is encouraging to read (p. 142) 
that the Committee is prepared to receive and consider serious criticisms 
and suggestions for the improvement of its work. Those which com- 
mend themselves to the Committee will be incorporated in the final form 
of the Revised Standard Version when the work upon the Old Testament 
is completed and the Bible published as a whole (in 1950 or 1951). 

A few erroneous or misleading statements disfigure an otherwise ad- 
mirable little book. Because he disregards the distinction between li- 
cense and authorization (the former meant the privilege of buying and 
selling Bibles; the latter referred to their being officially appointed for 
use in Churches), Dean Weigle falls into the common and persistent 
error of insisting that the first authorized versions were the Matthew 
and the Coverdale Bibles of 1537 (pp. 14-15, 19-20). Historically the 
first and perhaps only properly authorized English Bible was the second 
edition of the Great Bible of 1540, which had on its title page the words, 
“This is the Byble apoynted to the use of the churches.” The author is 
also misleading in his blanket assertion that the Chester Beatty Papyri 
“date from the early third century” (p. 104); this is true of P*® and P* but 
not of P*’, which is slightly later. In the statement, “There are three 
Greek words for love” (p. 73), with the enumeration of erao, phileo, and 
agapao, Dean Weigle overlooks the Greek verb stergo, which expresses 
the mutual love of parents and children, or of a king and his people. In 
spite of such blemishes, however, this book can be recommended as a 
useful account of some of the problems involved in securing a clear and 
accurate English version of the Scriptures suitable for use in public 
worship. ; 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


a DesTINy IN ETERNITY: THE GARvVIN LeEcTuREs, 1940-1949, by Ar- 
thur H. Compton, Jacques Maritain, and others. 238 pp. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1949. $2.75. 

M. T. Garvin, a merchant in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, believing that 

the true bases for worthy living were to be found in faith in God and a 

conviction of immortality, established a trust fund providing for an an- 
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nual lecture on these subjects. The first nine lectures, covering the years 
1940-1949, are here brought together. The lecturers, besides Compton 
and Maritain, were Maude Royden (Mrs. Hudson Shaw), Hornell Hart, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, W. E. Hocking, Charles E. Park, Willard L. Sperry, 
and F. S.C. Northrop. The lectures given by Maritain, Hart, Hocking, 
and Sperry deal in the main with the immortality of man; those given 
by Compton, Miss Royden, Niebuhr, Park, and Northrop deal in the 
main with the idea of God as affected by modern knowledge. The lec- 
turers differ sufficiently in their interests, competencies, and points of 
view to assure considerable variety in the treatment, but there is no dis- 
agreement in respect of the two main issues. 

Compton presents with manifest sincerity and spiritual insight “A 
Modern Concept of God,” such as he believes to be justified by the natu- 
ral sciences. “It is possible to see the whole great drama of evolution 
as leading toward the goal of the making of persons, with free, intelligent 
wills, capable of learning nature’s laws, of seeing dimly God’s purpose, 
and of working with him to make that purpose effective” (p. 19). Miss 
Royden, dealing with “The Idea of God in the Mind of Man,” moves 
more easily when she turns from philosophy to exposition and appeal. 
A similar preaching emphasis is also present in the Park lecture, with 
its title, “To Whom Shall Ye Liken God?” Niebuhr, speaking on “Re- 
ligion and Modern Knowledge,” argues that “the irrationality of faith is 
the basis of rationality” (p. 125). He characteristically insists that man’s 
increase in the knowledge of nature and history only increases the prob- 
lem of his own insufficiency, a problem whose solution is in God alone. 
As to Northrop’s lecture, it will be a sufficient recommendation to say 
that it summarizes much of what he writes in The Meeting of East and 
West on the necessity of “enlarging” and “enriching” the traditional idea 
of God by “maximizing” the emotional which characterizes Eastern re- 
ligion and the intellectual which characterizes Western religion, and 
“merging” them both. 

Of the four lectures on immortality, that of Maritain is a characteristic 
piece of Thomistic metaphysics, suggesting why we may “believe” what it 
has already been declared that we “know,” namely, that the “supraphe- 
nomenal Self . . . cannot disappear” (p. 29; cf. p. 35). The Hocking 
lecture is certainly no less able than that of Maritain. It is at once scien- 
tific, philosophical, and religious, but it “reasons” the questions much less 
abstractly than is done by Maritain, and—in contrast to the Thomist’s a 
priori universalism—holds, as in his Thoughts on Death and Life, that it 
is the aspiring soul that “cannot be obliterated by death” (pp. 163-164). 
Hart states the case for pyschical research, with special reference to the 
work being sponsored by Duke University. Sperry, in his admirable 
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lecture on the topic which provides the title of the book, makes some 
cogent remarks (pp. 205-206) on the limitations of the research described 
by Hart, and finds the proper point of departure, religiously, for the idea 
of immortality in the words of David concerning his dead son: “I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.” 

It is evident that the lectures move chiefly in the realm of “natural re- 
ligion.” There are those who, caught in a contemporary theological 
fashion, will regard this as a sufficient condemnation. There are others, 
however, who, less suspicious of “the Light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world,” will be grateful to be reminded once again of 
how much can be said in the name of “reason” in support of the deliver- 
ances of “faith.” 

Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 


J 
THE REUNION OF THE CHURCH; A DEFENCE OF THE SOUTH INDIA SCHEME, 


by J. E. Lesslie Newbigin. 191 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 

1948. $3.00. 

This book was written just before the final establishment of the Church 
of South India in September, 1947. Its author, then a Scottish mission- 


ary, has since become one of the bishops of the new Church. 

Among discussions deriving from the non-Episcopal stream of the 
South India union, the book is unique in that it frankly treats the matter 
under the aspect of reunion. The South India Church is a formal recov- 
ery of a broken continuity of the Church’s life in time by means of the 
adoption of the historic episcopate. The Church has thereby achieved 
in principle its character as “a single, unique and undivided human soci- 
ety” (p. 59). 

Bishop Newbigin subtitles his work, “A Defence of the South India 
Scheme.” It attempts to answer the denial in some Anglo-Catholic quar- 
ters that any valid reunion has actually been accomplished, and on the 
other hand the extreme Protestant view that corporeal unity is not essen- 
tial because the spiritual unity of the Church is not broken by its plural- 
ity of denominations. The thesis of the book is that corporeality and 
continuity are achieved in the South India Church in ways that do justice 
to both of these opposing positions. Its complicated argument proceeds 
within numerous frames of reference which do not easily yield a complete 
synthesis. Their instrumental pertinence to the writer’s purpose is 
clearly unequal, and they are quite unequally exploited in the defense 
of the South India Scheme. Within several of the separate frames of 
reference the argument might have been carried considerably further 
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without involving other elements of the discussion. For example, the 
category of personal relations would seem not to need the support of a 
literal eschatology, nor should the justification of man by a gracious God 
require the juridical overtones which the writer uses in supporting it. 

In brief, the book is the record of one man’s rather devious path in 
reaching conclusions which others will reach by quite different paths. 
The reader may wish as quickly as possible to pick up, in Parts II and 
III, the discussion of the actual features of the South India Church and 
the stages through which it hopes to develop. 

The factual basis of the new Church is familiar. All the bishops and 
presbyters of the uniting Churches have actually become ministers in the 
new Church, and additional bishops have been ordained by the existing 
bishops and presbyters, thus establishing a continuity with the historic 
episcopate. Eventually every minister of the new Church will have been 
episcopally ordained. In establishing ultimate ministerial succession on 
the basis of the historic episcopate, the Church specifies that “no particu- 
lar interpretation thereof is therefore demanded of any minister or 
member.” 

In making the restoration of episcopal succession the pivot of his inter- 
pretation of the South India Church, Bishop Newbigin’s personal posi- 
tion is that, while the episcopate is actually central, it is not essential. It 
is the unity of men with God in the Holy Spirit which is the constitutive 
fact of the Church (p. 59). 

Within this larger context Bishop Newbigin goes on as far as he can 
toward the magnifying of the episcopal succession without absolutizing 
its role. His crucial statement appears on page 109: “. . . the uniting 
Churches are accepting the historic episcopate and returning to it as an 
act of obedience to Christ’s will that there should be ‘a ministry accepted 
and fully effective throughout the world-wide Church.’ The historic 
episcopate, in other words, is accepted as that which has been and may 
be again the organ and expression of the Church’s unity, its unity through 
time with all who have gone before and through space with all everywhere 
who call Christ Lord. But the return to it must be in such wise that the 
true nature of the Church’s union, a union in Christ and in the Father 
through the Spirit, is not obscured. Of this union a continuous histori- 
cal order and a ministry carrying the unbroken authority of the whole 
Church are the proper expression, but they are not the guarantee.” 

But does it not require the saints and the faithful as well as the bishops 
to link the Church of the present “with all who have gone before it”; and 
certainly it is not yet settled that the unity “through space with all every- 
where who call Christ Lord” needs or will be accomplished in the final 
corporeally united Church, primarily through the historic episcopate. 
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The book simply shows how far one can go under the South India Scheme 
toward exalting the episcopate without making it ultimate. 

What Bishop Newbigin is seeking is, of course, to avoid the excommu- 
nication of the South India Church threatened by a section of Anglo. 
Catholicism; and, as its contribution to ecumenicity, to retain the com. 
munion of that Church with Churches not in communion with each other 
(p. 121). Whether this will prove possible would appear to depend upon 
the genuineness with which the “pledge” is carried out, not to force the 
consciences of any of the participating groups in the interpretation of the 
actual union or in the practices of the uniting Church, as well as upon the 
reality of the habituating and assimilating processes which will go on 
within the Church, both of South India and of the world, during the 
thirty-year transition period for which the scheme provides. 

In the long last the issue would appear to be whether, through the di- 
vine guidance of these processes, a new Church can become universally 
recognized which accords at least the same latitude in the interpretation 
of the nature of the Church as existing ones enjoy—for example, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

A still more ultimate question is whether permanent and continuous 
tensions over theological divergences may be accepted as normal within 
a Church whose unity has been effected and is continued through the one 


Spirit. If South India can establish this, its new Church will indeed be- 
come a chief apostolic link in the ecumenical process. 
H. Paut Douc.ass 


New York, New York 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF History, by E. C. Rust. 306 pp. 

London, Lutterworth Press, 1947. 17 s. 6 d. 

The idea of Heilsgeschichte, which originated in the Reformed theol- 
ogy of the seventeenth century and which was so dear to Charles Hodge 
and Geerhardus Vos, but was ignored by the majority of American theo- 
logians, has since 1918 formed the basis of all the efforts of Continental 
theology to interpret history in a Christian and Biblical way. Dr. Rust, 
who is deeply indebted to that whole development, gives in this volume 
a very solid and comprehensive presentation of a number of its problems 
and ideas. Over against idealistic and mystical obliterations of history 
the author takes up a realistic position but avoids carefully the pitfalls 
of positivistic naturalism and of optimistic utopianism. 

The book is divided into three sections, dealing respectively with the 
basic principles, the course of Salvation History and its eschatological 
framework, and Salvation History and world history. In the first sec- 
tion the most important modern types of historical interpretation are 
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analyzed and assessed, and Salvation History is offered as the only inter- 
pretation satisfying all the methodical demands to be made for such an 
interpretation. (“Salvation History” is an awkward and misleading ren- 
dering of “Heilsgeschichte,” for the latter is not confined to man’s salva- 
tion but rather envisages the bringing about of “Heil,” that is, divine 
bliss, for the whole creature. “Holy History” or “Sacred History,” while 
not full equivalents, are nevertheless more appropriate translations.) 
The designation “myth” is introduced for terms such as Creation, Res- 
urrection, Parousia, Judgment, etc., indicating that all these events actu- 
ally take place in time, but that their “crude” description in the Bible 
should warn us against taking these supernatural events too literally. 
But the author rejects definitely the rationalism of liberal theology, which 
does away not only with these terms but also with the events thereby 
designated, because they have no room in its positivistic view of history. 
The second section of the book is mainly devoted to a rather broad pres- 
entation of the historical process, which is described in the Bible, and of 
the principal views of history underlying the Biblical books. The in- 
fluence of Canon Phythian-Adams and Prof. C. H. Dodd is particularly 
manifest in this section. The third part, in many respects the most im- 
portant one, gives a systematic presentation and application of the mate- 
rials gathered in the two preceding parts. Dr. Rust’s principal conten- 
tion is that a Christian interpretation of history has to combine the Pla- 
tonic approach—an encounter with the things above, or the eternal values 
—and the Jewish apocalyptic idea of a process moving toward a future 
goal. This synthesis enables him to adopt “realized eschatology” without 
rejecting the futuristic interpretation, though the massive literalistic pre- 
millennialism is ruled out. Like the majority of modern theologians 
who are concerned with history, the author stresses the reality and the 
gravity of the (demonic) powers of evil, whereby an optimistic view of 
history is precluded, but he realizes also clearly the error of Spengler’s 
pessimistic outlook. He points out that without God’s redemptive work 
in Christ, history would never be meaningful. In his opinion it is char- 
acteristic that collective life, which forms the domain of history, is more 
demonic than personal existence on account of the accumulation of power 
found in collectivities. Thus there is no necessary and continuous prog- 
ress in history. While all secular history is subject to the wrath of God 
and all historical groups will eventually perish, the author believes that 
nevertheless their fragmentary meanings will be gathered into the rich 
unity of the consummated Kingdom of God, and that thus secular and 
holy history will finally be joined together in an integrated unity. 

Dr. Rust knows his literature very well and sides bravely with the real- 
istic over against the idealistic and moralistic interpreters. Tillich, Rein- 
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hold Niebuhr, Heim, Brunner, Forsyth have obviously had a considerable 
influence upon his thought. The presentation is clear, despite occasional 
instances of cumbersome style. The author’s view of history is eclectic 
rather than original, and like Heim and Althaus, he is often satisfied with 
pointing to existing “tensions” of opinion, where others would look for 
the common root of the divergencies. In the whole the author is obvi- 
ously more interested in Salvation History than in history in general, and 
his descriptions of the latter are rather sketchy. The historical role of 
the Church, too, is pictured in a somewhat abstract way. While the book 
lacks stimulating and provocative ideas, it will certainly prove to be the 
best modern textbook on the subject. 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


A PopuLar History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, by Philip Hughes. 294 
pp. New York, Macmillan Company, 1949. $3.50. 

This book, as its title suggests, tells the story of the Roman Catholic 
Church in a popular, nontechnical fashion. Its author, Father Philip 
Hughes, is an English-born priest who has been trained as an historian 
and has published works on The Popes’ New Order and The Life of Pius 
XI. Here he surveys the history of Romanism during the past nineteen 
centuries in a succinct, well-written, and fairly comprehensive volume of 
under three hundred pages. 

As might be expected, Father Hughes writes from a particular point of 
view, namely, that of a devout and orthodox Roman Catholic. Hence to 
him every movement which has opposed the Papal Church in any of its 
major pretensions—for example, the Wyclif movement of the fourteenth 
century, the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth, the liberal move- 
ment of the nineteenth century—is ipso facto wrong. Thus, Pope Boni- 
face VIII, whom the German historian Karl Heussi describes as “the 
proud man [who] loved to declare, with great ostentation, that he was lord 
of the world,” in his conflict with the French King Philip IV and his min- 
ions represents, according to Father Hughes, “the eternal weakness of 
right before might” (p. 130). The Jesuits who were suppressed by a bull 
of Pope Clement XIV in 1773 are portrayed by Father Hughes through- 
out the struggle which preceded their suppression as angels of light, Is- 
raelites in whom there was no guile. It is very doubtful, to say the least, 
if more objective historians would endorse such a verdict. 

But at least Father Hughes does not mince words in describing papal 
and clerical corruption, of which there has been all too much in the 
Roman Church. Thus, in dealing with the papacy during the tenth 
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century—the period of the so-called “pornocracy”—he speaks about “the 
scandals which, almost without a break, disgraced the first of all sees for 
a hundred years and more” (p. 85). The notorious Pope Alexander VI 
he stigmatizes as ‘a man whose life, after forty years in the Sacred Col- 
lege, was still as openly scandalous as when, a young cardinal of twenty- 
eight, Pius II had rebuked him for it” (p. 152). The Roman Church on 
the eve of the Protestant Reformation, he admits, was “grievously sick in 
head and in members. Even the best of physicians would scarcely have 
known where to begin the cure” (p. 156). Such straight speaking, though 
it does not make Father Hughes like Luther and Calvin the more, at 
least supplies evidence as to the clamant necessity for some such Reforma- 
tion of the Church as those Protestant leaders succeeded in carrying 
through. 

NorMAN Victor HopPE 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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